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When harvest time sets in at Sunnyside State 
Farm, night differs from day only in colour. 

By night as by day, tractors, reapers, combines 
move across the fields, and at the threshing-floors 
the wheat flies up from the grain spouts in firm, 
transparent parabola; by night as by day, click- 
ing conveyor belts lift the grain in their buckets 
and empty it into the waiting trucks. 

As truck after truck receives its share of harvest 
gold, the grimy drivers—having made sure there 
is no one asleep under the wheels—climb into their 
seats and with a thrust of the palm gear into 
first. 

By day as by night, electric bulbs flicker and 
glow at the farm centre, and the chugging of the 
power station engine becomes so accustomed that 
people no longer notice it. 

Fleets of laden trucks speed across the steppe. 
When they encounter returning empties, the meet- 
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ing headlights throw great pillars of light against 
the black night sky. Now and again a horn honks, 
hoarse and weary, through the busy din of trac- 
tors and combines. And a veil of dust hangs, nev- 
er settling, over the roads. 

Towards two o’clock of such a night, a truck 
marked “Harvest” stood by a lamp-post in one 
of the farm settlements—a short street, of eight 
houses 1n all. 

The licence number on the truck’s backboard 
had been touched up with fresh paint, and stood 
out distinctly in the lamplight. ‘There was a drum 
of fuel on board, and on the ground near by, 
waiting to be loaded, lay a miscellaneous heap of 
luggage. By all these signs, it was a long trip that 
lay ahead. 

Late as the hour was, a little crowd had 
gathered, mainly women and children: those who 
were leaving, and those who had come to see them 
off. Inquisitive passers-by, pausing to listen to the 
talk, had no difficulty in learning the truck’s des- 
tination: the railway station at Arik, four hun- 
dred kilometres off across the steppe. 

The passengers—they were not many—stood 
quietly talking, waiting for the driver. Only fat, 
flabby Vasilisa Petrovna, leaving the farm for her 
native town of Ribinsk, was hot and breathless 
with bustle and excitement. The truck stood emp- 
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ty, and the driver was still at the storehouse, try- 
ing to get a change of tires; but Vasilisa Petrovna 
was already in the grip of travel fever—bustling 
to and fro, counting and recounting her luggage, 
feeling for the money sewed away inside the lin- 
ing of her coat, and altogether as nervous as if 
the truck were a panting express train, liable to 
race off any minute and leave her behind for ever 
in the steppe. 

Nastya ‘Tarasova, too, was bound for this 
same town of Ribinsk. In Nastya’s arms a baby, 
tightly swaddled, lay whimpering softly; and Na- 
stya’s own cheeks were wet with tears. She was 
only eighteen, after all. One of the first to come 
out here to the unpeopled steppe at the call of 
the Young Communist League, Nastya had worked 
with such spirit that she had been awarded an 
honour certificate and been asked to pose for a 
newsreel item. And when her face was flashed on- 
to the screen, all the farm tractor-drivers, as one 
man, had fallen in love with her. She had soon 
married—less for love than to be rid of her train 
of importunate admirers. But when her baby came 
she had had to drop her work. The farm was only 
in its second year, and had not yet got around to 
building créches. Nastya had thought things over 
and made up her mind to take the baby home to 
her parents, come back with her hands free, and 
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regain her one-time glory. Because, as things were 
now, no one respected her any longer, not even 
her husband. This very minute he was asleep in 
bed, instead of coming out to see her off. He had 
turned his eyes elsewhere, people were saying. 

“Write me, Auntie Grunya, if you notice any- 
thing,’ Nastya begged tearfully of Agrafena Va- 
silyevna, head of the farm medical centre, who 
had come out bare-headed, in her white doctor’s 
coat, to watch the departure. 

“Notice, notice,” Agrafena Vasilyevna grumbled, 
pulling the little mother’s head down with one 
hand and wiping her nose for her with the other. 
“Who can keep track of them, when every hay- 
stack puts things in their heads? ‘Turn the baby 
over and get back, fast.” 

“Tll be back,’ Nastya responded, still crying. 
“Only—try to keep him from running around with 
Yefim. It’s that Yefim leads him wrong.” 

“Be careful you don’t chill the youngster. And 
get back as fast as you can. Your place is with your 
husband, right by his side. All the time.” 

“Tll be back. Pll turn the baby over and come 
straight back. Only write me, won’t you? The 
truth, how things really are. Don’t hide anything. 
Because I’ve got to know how things stand. I’ve 
left some envelopes with my address on them, all 
stamped, nothing to do but drop them in the mail- 
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box. Shishkin’s Pine Forest—on the envelopes, | 
mean. It’s so pretty!” 

‘Pretty indeed,” Agrafena Vasilyevna grumbled, 
wiping Nastya’s nose again. “Next time, think twice 
before you go having babies.” 

“Ah, well, Auntie Grunya, things will be easier 
once the first year’s over, people say. The envelopes 
are at Auntie Lida’s, stuck under the gramo- 
phone.” 

Lida, too, was in the crowd—a dark-eyed young 
woman from the Volga, with a man’s strength 
in her sinewy arms. Her nine-year-old daughter, 
Alyona, was going home for the school year, and 
Vasilisa Petrovna had agreed to take charge of 
her on the trip. | 

Most of the Sunnyside people came from the 
town of Ribinsk, on the Volga. Alyona’s grand- 
mother lived in Ribinsk too, and that was where 
Alyona went to school. 

“Keep your eye on her, Vasilisa Petrovna,’ 
Lida begged. “You know yourself what a sky- 
rocket she is. For all the good marks she gets in 
school, she’s got no sense in her at all. Leave her 
alone for half a second, and off she’ll run!” 

“Don’t you worry, Lida, don’t you fear,” Vasi- 
lisa Petrovna mumbled absently, darting about 
among the luggage to make sure all her things 
were safe. “I’ll take good care. The bundle? Over 
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there. Sonya’s parcel? There too. The suitcase? 
Safe. But the basket? Where’s my basket?” 

‘Don’t let her off the train,’ Lida went on, “or 
she’ll be sure to make off somewhere. It’s in her 
blood!” 

“Where’s that basket got to? Where's my 
basket?”’ 

Least excited of all was little Alyona. She was 
all dressed up for the trip, in red shoes, scuffed 
almost white, warm beret, and short plush coat. 
On top of all this, her prudent mother had wrapped 
her in a soft woollen shawl, that snugly em- 
braced head, back, and shoulders, and went twice 
around her little waist, and hung down in a long 
tail behind; for Alyona was small even for her 
small age. 

She sat a little apart from the rest, on a pile of 
school-books tied together with a length of elec- 
tric wiring. An unripe sunflower head lay in her 
lap, and, listening intently to the talk of her eld- 
ers, she worked absently at it, pulling out the 
raw seeds one by one and dispatching them into 
her mouth. 

Footsteps sounded, approaching through the 
darkness. 

‘“There’s Comrade Gulko already,” Vasilisa Pe- 
trovna exclaimed, more and more flustered. ‘““Now, 
where’s my basket got to? That’s the way it is, 
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every time~——other people's things right to hand, 
and your own stuff God knows where!” 

“If Alyona gets an upper berth, tie her in with 
a towel,” Lida continued mournfully. “She’ll be 
sure to fall off af you don’t. Goming out here in 
the spring, she fell off twice.” 

“Put it out of your mind,” Vasilisa Petrovna 
mumbled, hastily dragging bundles and _ baskets 
closer to the truck. “And never you worry. I won’t 
take my eyes off her. Ah, there’s my basket, curse 
it! Well, good-bye, everybody, and good luck to 
you all.” 

“Don’t give her too much chicken at a time. 
She'll eat it all up in one go, or give it away, 
maybe—she s such a baby!” 

“Good Lord! Now where’s my suitcase got to?” 
Vasilisa Petrovna cried at this point. “Ah, there 
it is! I thought my heart would stop!” 

The suitcase was a large one, of plywood, with 
a heavy padlock. 

“Nastya! Lida! What’s wrong with you?” Vasi- 
lisa Petrovna cried, trying vainly to lift the suit- 
case onto the truck. “Standing there! Gab, gab, 
gab, and not a one of you thinks to help a sick 
old woman.” 

“What have you got in there—a load of bricks?” 
Agrafena Vasilyevna grumbled. 

And, in all truth, the suitcase was uncommonly 
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heavy. Its every edge and corner resisted the wom- 
en’s lifting hands, resisted silently, stubbornly, as 
though reluctant to leave this farm in the new- 
turned steppeland. 

“Tt certainly weighs enough 

“With a lock on it fit to hang on a bank!” 

“A good pound’s weight, the lock alone!” the 
women kept exclaiming. 

Alyona tried to help too, but was promptly re- 
pulsed. 

“Get out of the way! 
And others added: 

“If the lock once hits you, that will be that!” 

“It'll squash you like a tadpole!” 

She moved away. And then she noticed Dimitry 
Prokofyevich, just coming up. 

Dimitry Prokofyevich Gulko was a stout man, 
with reddish face and reddish hands. Under his 
arm he carried a brief case of stamped yellow 
leather, with outside pockets, and a leather strap 
around it, and chrome-plated clasps that, when 
the sun was shining, caught the sunbeams and sent 
them dancing out again in every direction. 
Wouldn’t Alyona just have liked a brief case like 
that to take to school! 

“And who are you?” Gulko asked Alyona. 

“Muratova,” she answered mechanically, unable 
to tear her eyes away from his brief case. 
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someone cried at her. 
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“Ah, that’s right—Muratova. And what, 
Muratova, makes you leave your mother and your 
dad?” 

“I have to go to school. There’s no school out 
here.” 

“Wait a year, or maybe two. We’ll build you 
one.” 

By this time all the luggage was in the truck. 
Climbing up after it, Vasilisa Petrovna discovered 
another passenger already there—a girl in a short 
jacket and skung slacks, sitting in the corner by 
the fuel drum as quict as a mouse. The girl had a 
Young Communist League pin on her jacket. Her 
face was pale, and her nose very thin—as though 
she were in the habit of pinching a clothespin on 
it every night. There was a set, unseeing look in 
her frightened eyes. Clearly, something had hap- 
pened to her—something that she could not, as 
yet, fully realise or understand. And so she sat 
there by the fuel drum, her elbows propped on the 
shiny case of a brand-new radio set, and did not 
say a word. 

Vasilisa Petrovna had never so much as seen this 
girl before; but that could not prevent her grumbl- 
ing at her, “I like that! Sitting up here, and never 
lent us a hand to get the luggage up! As if it 
would have gilled you!” 

The girl looked up at her, startled. 
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“Sitting there like a princess,’ Vasilisa Petrov- 
na grumbled on, mopping the sweat from her fore- 
head. “Are you made of glass, or what?” 

The girl did not answer. 

‘All set?” came the voice of Tolya, the driver. 

Tolya was so tall that he had no need to get 
up on the running-board to see into the truck. He 
had served in the border guards, and still wore 
his green uniform cap, tilted at such an incredible 
angle as, before his discharge, would surely have 
earned him a day’s kitchen duty out of turn. 

“Hold on a minute,” someone called out of the 
darkness; and a new figure came into the circle 
of light around the lamp-post. The newcomer was 
a stranger to them all—a tall, sturdy fellow, with 
his jacket slung carelessly over one broad shoul- 
der. Under the jacket he wore a striped sailor’s 
vest, stretched so taut on his great chest that a 
tiny hole in one of the stripes had been pulled to 
the size of a medal. A spotted dog followed at his 
heels. 

“Where are you bound for?” he asked, in a deep 
bass. 

“Arik? Fine!” 

He picked up his dog and tossed it into the 
truck. 

“Hil” ‘Tolya protested. “Where do you think 
you re going, loading us up with dogs?” 
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“To Arik,” the bass voice rumbled. ‘To meet 
the wife.” 


“Wife? What wife?” 

“My own wife, never fear. Not yours.” 

And the stranger tossed his jacket up into the 
truck. 

“Hold on! Getting in that way! And your dogs 
and all! Who ever asked you?” Tolya shouted, so 
indignant that he began to stutter. “Get out of 
there!” 

“What do you mean, get out? I’ve hiked it all 
the way from Yuzhny Farm as it is, trying to get 
a lift.” 

“Yuzhny! So you’re not even from our farm! 
Get out this minute!” 

“I’ve got to meet the wife, I told you once. See? 
Of all the dunderheads! I’ve no respect for that 
sort of thing.” 

The intruder stretched out at full length on the 
truck floor, beckoned to the dog, laid his head 
on it in lieu of pillow, and was asleep in an 
instant. 

“A nice way to behave,’ Tolya spluttered. 
“Climbing in with their dogs and all!” 

“Let him be,” said Auntie Grunya. “The dog 
won't eat you.” 

“That’s right,” Vasilisa Petrovna put in. “Let 
him be. See those arms of his—thick as legs! What’s 
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the sensé provoking him? Let him be. Well, every- 
body, good-bye. If I’ve ever done you wrong, for- 
get it!” 

“Keep your eyes on Alyona, Vasilisa Petrovna,” 
Lida said again. “Do that for me!” 

“Never fear, child. Put it out of your mind,” 
Vasilisa Petrovna answered. “I'll take her to the 
house myself, and knock at the door, and turn her 
over safe and sound. Never you fear.” 

“We're off, then,’ Tolya said. 

He slammed the cab door shut. The motor 
roared. 

“Alyona!” Lida cried suddenly. “Wait! Where’s 
Alyona?” 

Alyona was on the running-board, doing her best 
to explain something to Dimitry Prokofyevich 
Gulko. Gulko was frowning. He could not under- 
stand what she was after. 

“But you do know her,” Alyona insisted. ‘“Na- 
stya Tarasova, that they took for the newsreel 
that time. Well, Tarasov, then, the tractor-driver 
—you know him, don’t you?” 

“Well, and if I do?” Gulko asked warily. 

“And Nastya’s his wife. Runs around in a print 
dress. Cotton flannel.” 

“Well, and if it is cotton flannel?” 

“Oh, can’t you understand?” Alyona’s hands 
expressed her aggrieved surprise. “She’s got a baby 
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with her. A baby. How can you let her ride up 
there in the wind?” 

Lida jerked the child away. 

“Sit still, Dimitry Prokofyevich, sit still,” she 
cried hastily. “The girl’s just a silly child. She’s 
got no common sense!”’ 

But Gulko was already getting out of the 
cab. 

“Ah, don't you listen to her,’ Lida urged. 
‘“Who’s she, for anyone to listen to?” 

She shook Alyona by the shoulder, telling her 
reproachfully, “See what you’ve done now, you 
shameless thing!” 

Gulko got up on the wheel, and from the wheel 
into the back of the truck. His breath came short 
with the effort, and he seemed rather cross. He 
trod on the foot of the silent girl with the radio 
set, but did not notice it, and stood that way a 
moment, looking around for room. At length he 
settled down clumsily in a corner. 

“T won't sit in the cab,” Nastya cried, panic- 
stricken. “No, no, not for anything.” 

“Get in,’ Gulko roared at her suddenly, his 
eyes flashing. ““We’ve no time to waste on your 
wills and won’ts.”’ 

“Come on, once you're asked to,” Tolya put in. 
“These women—first they come, and then they 
go, and a grand fuss every time!” 
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The women were loudly scolding Alyona. She 
stood looking up at them, her big blue eyes wide 
with bewilderment. She could not understand what 
they were angry at. And how, after all, could she 
have known that the truck had been assigned to 
the farm’s chief mechanic, Comrade Gulko, for a 
trip to Arik on urgent farm business, so that he 
need only say the word and no one else would be 
allowed into the truck at all, and he could ride 
all alone, and sit wherever he pleased—in the cab, 
or in the back, yes, or on the hood, if he so de- 
sired. 

With a parting smack, Lida lifted Alyona up 
into the truck, where she was taken in charge by 
Vasilisa Petrovna. 

Nastya got into the cab, her baby in her arms. 
But, try as she might, she could not manage to 
get the door shut properly. 

“Slam it harder,” Tolya advised. “Put your heart 
In it.” 

The engine began an even hum. The fuel in 
the drum splashed loudly. Two beams of light 
stretched out ahead, and the truck began to move. 

No one cried, not even Alyona’s mother. No one 
but Auntie Grunya, the doctor, who broke into 
loud, bitter sobs that echoed all through the settle- 
ment. What made Auntie Grunya cry so, Alyona 
could not understand. Was she sorry, maybe, for 
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Nastya’s baby? Or, maybe, for Nastya? Or was it 
simply that Auntie Grunya had no family, no one 
of her own ever to say good-bye to? 

Auntie Grunya had been born in a Kazakh vil- 
lage, and talked Kazakh as well as she did Rus- 
sian, if not better. Not only Auntie Grunya, but 
all her forbears came from these parts. Her dad 
had also been a doctor. Killed in the First World 
War. And her grandad had been a doctor too, 
riding across the steppe from village to village 
until one day, when he was treating a little Ka- 
zakh girl who had trachoma, the medicine-man 
had knifed him. Only this grandad’s dad, Auntie 
Grunya’s great-grandad, hadn’t been a doctor at 
all. He had served in the Tsar’s Cossacks, and 
fought the Dzungars, only he hadn’t been much 
of a fighter, of course, being such a terribly old 
great-grandad, and the Dzungars had taken him 
prisoner. Well, and this great-grandad’s dad—no- 
body, not even Auntie Grunya, could say who 
he’d been or where he’d lived, it was so long ago. 

The truck rolled on. Squeezed in between Vasi- 
lisa Petrovna’s soft, warm side and the slippery 
side of the radio set, Alyona nibbled away at her 
sunflower seeds and thought to herself that Auntie 
Grunya’s great-grandad had never had a dad at 
all, but had come straight from the monkeys, the 
way it says in books. 
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One by one, the farm cottages dropped away 
behind—unfinished, most of them, with packing 
cases at their doors in place of steps. And there, 
to the left, was the archway with “Welcome” on 
it—the one they'd huilt the year before, when the 
farin was just being organised. For some reason or 
other, no one ever drove through it. 

The last house slipped by, a httle clay hut. And 
the kennel, with the puppy Half’n-Half (he was 
shared by two owners) peeping out of it, too 
scared to bark. Now the fields began, huge squares, 
ploughed around to cheek the fires that sometimes 
sweep the steppe. The steppe lay all around, bound- 
less as the sea, and a little creepy at this hour 
of the night. 

The moon shone round and bright. On the nar- 
row strips between the squares, where the neglected 
melon patches lay, gopher-gnawed watermelons 
gleamed white in the moonlight. On other strips 
loomed tall, dry stalks of kaoliang, planted experi- 
mentally by the jolly agronomist, Gennady Fyodo- 
rovich, 

The sky was vast and empty, not a single star. 
Overhead, it seemed less dark than in the distance. 

The moon, cloaked in mother of pearl, sailed 
steadily after the truck. 

Great clods of clayey soil stood on end on the 
ploughed-up strips, and you got the feeling that 
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there was someone running from clod to clod, 
hiding behind them. 

Away off at the horizon a faint line of flicker- 
ing light curved up in a long arc, lke an over- 
turned rainbow. Alyona followed it with her eyes. 
It went all the way around the moon, and on 
again until it closed in on itself, forming an un- 
broken hoop of pallid light. 

“Sit still, can’t you?” Vasihsa Petrovna said. 
‘Here we've only just started, and you’re restless 
already.” 

The hoop ringed in all the sky, almost, with 
the bmght moon at its centre—hke a httle silver 
girl in a circus ring. 

Where did it come from, Alyona wondered— 
this night-time rainbow? She thought and thought, 
but no answer came to mind, and so she decided 
it must be atomic energy. 

The truck rolled on. Back and away slipped 
straw stacks, and dreary grey stretches of stubble, 
and fields of windrowed wheat. 

Something white flashed by. A horse’s skull. 
And Alyona recalled that she had sat on that 
skull one day, when her dad was at work here 
and she had come out with the dinner cart. 

Alyona’s dad was always jolly, and always grimy. 
Sometimes he came home in the daytime, and 
sometimes at night. If Alyona had an interesting 
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book to show him, he would leaf it through with 
his elbow, for fear his fingers might soil the pages. 
Alyona’s dad was the very best dad on the whole 
farm, and if everyone worked like Alyona’s dad, 
people said, we’d have been living in commu- 
nism long since. 

Now the work had moved on to the far fields, 
away over there where the glittering headlights, 
hundreds of them, turned the sky white over the 
horizon. How bright they shone through the clear 
steppe air, with nothing to dim their glow! 

It was like some great city out there, with all 
the people wide awake in the night, celebrating 
some merry holiday. Actually, of course, the lights 
shone from tractors and harvester combines, mov- 
ing up and down, up and down the fields, reap- 
ing the grain, hastening to fulfil the plan. 

“My dad’s working out there,” Alyona said. 

No one answered her. 

“Want some sunflower seeds?” she asked Di- 
mitry Prokofyevich, to make peace with him. 

He did not answer. 

“They re good seeds,” Alyona said, breaking off 
a piece of her sunflower. “Want some, Auntie Va- 
silisa?” 

“Be still,’ Vasilisa Petrovna grumbled. 

Alyona hadn’t the nerve to offer seeds to the 
silent girl with the radio set. So she sat still again, 
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staring out at those distant lights, string upon 
string of glittering jewels. And then, as she 
watched, they began to go out, abruptly disappear- 
ing one by one. And as cach light went, some- 
thing seemed to snap in Alyona’s heart. 

Now the last hght disappeared, and with it the 
last tie still umting Alyona with her dad, and 
mother, and the farm. Nothing was left her now 
but the empty steppe, and the wings of darkness 
to either side of the truck, and the dry rustle of 
the wheels on the road, and the moon, away up 
in the sky. 

The road, a narrow strip of blackness between 
stubble fields, began to widen, more and more, 
until 1t got so very wide it wasn’t there at all. 

And now the truck wasn’t rolling along the 
ground any more. It was afloat in the air, its wheels 
spinning uselessly, all in different directions. 

‘What's the trouble?” came Gulko’s angry voice. 
“Lost the road? How clever!” 

“T didn’t lose it,’ ‘Tolya’s voice protested. “It 
just ended, that’s all. There’s nothing but steppe 
all around.” 

Alyona opened her eyes. 

The moon had dimmed, and the hoop in the 
sky was gone. 

Around the truck lay dreary, flat steppeland-— 
fissured, uncultivated soil, its coat of last vear’s 


grasscs dottcd here and there with light saline 
patches or the charred black of recent fires; with 
the loose mounds that gophers throw up when 
they dig; with islets of wormwood and feather 
grass, and of that other grass Alyona loved to rub 
between her palms, to guess what would remain: 
hen, or cockerel. 

‘he truck was standing still. In the cab, Nastya 
was singing softly: 


Sleep, my baby, till the night. 
You've no work to do. 

When it comes time to work, 

We will waken you. 


“See how you've let me down!” Gulko ex- 
claimed, jumping up nervously. “As if it was your 
first trip out!” 

“Well, and so it is my first. How many trips 
did you think ’d made?” 

Gulko was too dumbfounded to speak. In the 
silence, Vasilisa Petrovna gasped, “Good I[erd! 
What will we do now?” 

“Then why did you—how could you take the 
wheel?” Gulko demanded, when the gift of speech 
returned to him. “How you've let me down! An 
unportant trip like this! Why didn’t you say you 
didn’t know the road?” 
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“Did you ask me? ‘Come on, make it fast, 
hurry it up!—that’s all a person ever hears from 
you!” 

“Tt’s not for you to tell ine what to say or not 
say—see?”’ 

‘“T'm not trying to tell you,” Tolya said. “I just 
hurried it up—and here we are.”’ 

“Do you even realise what you’ve got me into? 
How you’ve let me down?” 

“The best thing to do is to find Kara-Tau,” the 
girl with the radio set put in timidly. “That’s the 
district centre. They'll know the road.” 

“Kara-Tau!” Tolva snorted bitterly. “I know 
that much myself. Only—where is Kara-Tau?” 

“You follow the posts to get there. The tele- 
graph posts.” 

‘And where are the posts?” 

“Maybe he knows,” Vasilisa Petrovna suggested, 
pointing to the stranger from Yuzhny Farm, who 
still lay fast asleep. 

They set to work to wake him. They tried every 
conceivable way, but he slept through everything. 
Even when they hfted him and sat him up against 
the side of the truck, he showed no sign of waking. 

Losing patience, Tolya stuck two fingers in his 
mouth and whistled piercingly. 

The stranger rubbed his ear, but his eyes did 
not open. 
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“Umph!” Gulko exclaimed. “Call yourself a 
truck-driver! You can’t even wake a person up!” 

“Tl try a vacuum on him,” Tolya muttered; 
and he pinched the stranger’s nose, blocking his 
breath. 

The sranger choked, and shuddered violently. 
His eyes had hardly opened before Gulko, and 
Tolya, and Vasilisa Petrovna began pelting him 
with questions. 

He stared at them, his eyes blank as a new- 
born baby’s. He could not understand what they 
wanted of him. 

Then his wandering gaze stopped on Alyona. 

He smiled at her. 

“Which of my ears rings?” he demanded. 

“The left,’ Alyona answered promptly. 

“Good tor you! It is the left.” 

He took his time about coming awake, stretch- 
ing his limbs and cracking his joints with the sound 
a ripe watermelon makes when you squeeze it. 
Finally, squatting beside Alyona, he twitched his 
shoulders and asked: 

“Give my back a once-over, youngster, will you? 
There’s a straw caught somewhere, itching me.” 

“Ever been to Arik?” Tolya asked him. 

“You don’t have to shout at me. ’m not deaf, 
Of course I’ve been to Arik.” 

“All the way?” Gulko put in. 
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“All the way? Of course. Who took the wife 
out to the railway station, if it wasn’t me?” 

“So you know the road?” Vasilisa Petrovna 
asked. 

“Of course I know it.” 

“What's your name?” Gulko inquired. 

“Revun. Stepan Revun.” 

“Well, then, Stepan, get down in the cab and 
show the driver the way.”’ 

“Why? Has he lost it?” 

‘The silence that ensued confirmed his guess. 

“Ummm,” he drawled, looking hopelessly out 
over the empty steppe. “That's bad. You can 
drive around here for a year and a day and never 
meet a living soul. We followed the posts, last 
time, and even so we got mixed up. But the driv- 
er had a telephone receiver—cut it off some bu- 
reaucrat’s phone somewhere—and that saved us. 
He’d throw a wire up on the telephone wires, and 
tell the wav by the talk he heard. And at night 
we steered by the stars. By the Dipper. Have you 
got a compass?” 

“A compass?” Tolya snorted indignantly. “You'll 
be wanting an astrolabe next! And that’s what 
they call passengers! A whole truckload of people, 
and not a one of them knows the road! They send 
a truck out on a five-hundred-kilometre run, and 
they can’t provide a road! Funny, eh? And they've 
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got a road department in Kara-Tau, and a whole 
staff of engineers! If they can’t make a road, can't 
they drive some signposts in, at least, to earn 
their pay? A nice way to work! You drive and 
drive, and end up back where you came from, like 
as not!” 

The passengers heard Tolya out in silence, with 
downcast eyes, as if it were they who worked in 
the road department at Kara-Tau. Only Alyona 
smiled at the pleasant thought that she might 
suddenly find herself back with Mother and 
Dad. 

‘And take the truck!” Tolya went on. “It isn’t 
fit for paved roads, let alone rough country. The 
rear axle—a deaf mute could hear the way it 
complains. And the tires—do you call those tires? 
I tried to get new ones, but nothing doing. Orders 
from the chief mechanic, they told me. No tires 
for me. I’ve used up seven already, they say. Well 
—do I use them for pleasure? It was Ivan Grozny 
who took seven wives, all for his own pleasure. But 
me—my foot-cloths are in better shape than those 
tires.” 

In the east, the night was gradually thinning, as 
though the black of the sky were being gently di- 
luted with clear spring water. The horizon came 
through in a sharper line. And finally, as through 
the crack under a door, the sun’s rim peeped cau- 
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tiously out over the steppe—modest, as yet, glow- 
ing at only half-power. 

It peeped out, and rose a bit, and paused, re- 
luctant to disturb the light morning slumber of 
the steppe. 

The first cool rays spread slowly over the world, 
tenderly, lovingly outlining the tiniest blades of 
grass, the panicles and plumes, the faded tangles 
of last year’s vegetation; flashing bright in a dew- 
drop that the lizards had not yet drunk from a 
prickly leaf. 

The steppe still slumbered. The shadowy, lead- 
grey air had not vet roused from immobility. 
The soiled green of the sheep’s fescue and the 
clumps of silver-grey wormwood were still sunk in 
dreams. 

The sun rose higher. The feather grass quivered 
at the touch of an amber ray. And a bird some- 
where cried wonderingly, as if it had never before 
met the dawning, “What’s it? What’s it?” 

And then there was no sense lagging any longer, 
and the sun came smiling out into the morning 
freshness of the newborn world. The still air, in- 
fused with wormwood, came alive. Light flooded 
the steppe and laid warm, tranquil palms on 
Volya’s shoulders. And ‘Volya’s wrath died away. 

“No matter,” he said, abruptly breaking off his 
stormy complaint. “We'll work westward, the way 
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the shadow falls. Maybe that will get us some- 
where.” 

“North, south, east, and west are the four car- 
dinal points,” Alyona put in suddenly. 

Vasilisa Petrovna glanced at her severely. 

‘Are those all school-books you're sitting on?” 
she asked. 

‘Every one of them.” 

‘And do you get lessons to do out of them all?” 

“Out of every one.” 

“Dear Lord, how they torment the poor chil- 
dren! Isn’t 1t hard on you?” 

“Of course it’s hard,” Alyona said plaintively. 
“Ali I have to do is learn a thing once, and it 
gets stuck in my head for good. Reciting a new 
lesson, I still remember all the old ones. Everyone 
forgets, even the teacher, but I keep right on re- 
membering. I simply don’t know what to do.” 

“Put it out of your head,” Vasilisa Petrovna 
advised. “Stop thinking about it. Think about other 
things—life, or work, or maybe prices.” 

“I do everything I can. Once I’ve recited a les- 
son, I race around all recess, to get it blown out 
through my ears. But its no good. I remember 
everything anyway. It’s all because I’m too bright. 
I could roll my r’s before I was two! A while ago 
I looked through the fourth-year history book, and 
it all stuck in my head. I can shut my eyes and 
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See it, line by line, and every line in place!’ Shut- 
ting her eyes, Alyona began to drone out drearily, 
‘Seventeen o nine, the Battle of Poltava. Seventeen 
seventy-three to seventy-five, the peasant rising 
under Yemelyan Pugachov....” 

‘Stop,’ Vasilisa Pctrovna cried, frightencd. 
“That's enough!” 

“Eighteen twelve, the Patriotic War,” Alyona 
droned on hopelessly. “Eighteen twenty-five, the 
Decembrist uprising. And look, Auntie Vasilisa, 
do you know this one? ‘All the pretty pictures 
Still for us to sce, All the houses still to build, All 
the songs to sing!” 

“Christ save you! What are you talking about?” 

“That's a verse we learned in the first year, 
and [I still remember it.” 

“Ah, well, it’s only a verse. That’s not so bad. 
A verse can’t hurt you.” 

“The names of dogs, cats, and other animals 
are written with a capital letter,’ Alyona went 
on aggrievedly. “There! That’s from the first year 
too. And you say, a verse can’t hurt!” 

She spoke as though it were Auntie Vasilisa 
who was to blanie for all her troubles. 

“Where is this school of yours, wherc they teach 
children to death?” Vasilisa Petrovna asked. 

“Not far from our house.” 

‘Across the river?” 
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“That’s nght.” 

“Ts it a good school?” 

“Not bad. Only they’ve stuck nails in ali the 
banisters, so you can’t slide down.” 

“A good idea,’ Gulko put in. “To keep you 
from running wild.” 

“Seventeen something, eighteen something else, 
Pugachov and Razin,” Vasilisa Petrovna repeated, 
half to herself. ““No end of trouble! Look here, 
Alyona, don’t you think about it. Tell the teach- 
ers what they ask you, and then forget it. Be- 
cause if you go on this way, things will get all 
muddled up inside your head, like in a half-full 
sack, and you'll never be able to clear up the 
mess. You'll remember Razin, maybe, but you'll 
forget what you put where. Your own name, you'll 
forget, like as not. Prayers, say—all the different 
prayers I used to know! I could kneel before the 
icon a whole evening, praying, and every prayer 
different. But I can’t do it now. All the prayers 
are tangled up in my head, and [ can’t say a 
one of them straight. I tried praying once for the 
welders to come, to fix the cooking stove at the 
farm canteen. Like this: ‘And He saith, Lord, 
my intercessor, my refuge, my God, and upon Him 
I lean’—and then I caught myself. Who was I 
wanting to lean upon? Me—to lean upon God, 
our Lord, upon Jesus Christ? And what need 
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would Hc have for that? How could I be so sin- 
ful? And I’ve never prayed since, never had the 
nerve to ask our intercessor’s help. And the stove 
never got fixcd, cither. [im afraid, if I start pray- 
ing, God might send the lightning down on me 
for my stupid prayers, and that will stop my 
Icaning once for all.” 

“Don't you fear, Auntie Vasilisa,” Alyona said. 
“There isn’t any God.” 

“God grant there mayn’t be. I'm sunk so deep 
In sin with those mixed-up prayers, it might be 
better if there wasn't any. Well, and it’s just the 
same with your Razin and Pugachov. Even in 
learning, child, you've got to use your head. Be- 
cause, if you get to know everything on earth, 
people will start boring you. A person that knows 
too much cant take any interest in what other 
people say.” 

“You ought to be ashamed!” the silent girl with 
the League pin on her jacket put in suddenly. 
“Putting such thoughts into the child’s head!” 

“And what’s it to you?” Vasilisa Petrovna de- 
manded, turning on her. “And who may you be, 
anyway?” 

“Tt makes no difference who I am. I’m a stoma- 
tologist, if you must know. From Riga.” 

Gulko threw a surprised look at the girl, taking 
in the pallor of her face, her slender hands and 
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delicate fingers, the long finger-nails, with pink 
remnants of polish on them. 

‘A dentist?” he asked. 

Ves.” 

“And can you pull teeth too, or only fill them?” 

“Of course I can pull them.” 

“And where do you work?” 

“TI can’t even say, right now. Most probably, 
I’m unemployed. Yes, unemployed.” 

The girl’s lips began to tremble. 

Alyona stared at her, wide-eyed. She had never 
in her life met a person who was unemployed. 

“Don’t look so scared, child, I won’t bite you,” 
the girl said. “I just graduated this spring. Yes. I 
graduated well, and got my diploma. And I de- 
cided to come out here to work—to the virgin 
soil development. Mother said I was a fool, and 
where would I get my piano practice, away out 
there. And I said, well, if I was such a fool, why 
not let me go out to the virgin soil, and I’d find a 
piano there somewhere. And they put my picture 
in the paper, and gave me a League assignment 
to work out here. And after that Mother got angry 
and said I could go to the virgin soil if I wanted 
to. My friends drove up for me in a car, a Pobeda 
it was, and took me to the station. And at the 
station they gave me this radio set, with a silver 
plate on it. And it says on the plate for me to 
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tune in on Riga, and not to forget my friends. 
And Mother came to the station too, to sce me 
off, for all she was so angry. And when she saw 
all the other mothers and fathers there, seeing their 
children off, she stopped being angry. She even 
said to the man from the radio cominittee that she 
knew I'd prove worthy of my father. It was so 
fine, at the station, with the band playing The 
Blue Danube. And Dad came to see me off too. 
His office let him off. And the band played The 
Blue Danube, and it was just hke a holiday. And 
then we got on the train, and pooled all our food, 
and sang all the way. We were all assigned to dif- 
ferent places, of course, and I was the only one 
to get off at Ank. When I reported to the Ark 
Board of Health, everyone there was very pleased, 
because they're always short of dentists. By the 
time a patient from a farm gets all the way to 
Arik, he’s too tired to remember which tooth was 
bothering him, and the dentist may pick the 
wrong one. They showed me several towns on the 
map, and told me I could take my choice. Only 
the dots on the map all looked alike, and so I 
said it made no difference to me. So they said 
that was fine, and gave me an assignment to Kara- 
Tau. There was some man who was leaving for 
Kara-Tau by car, and he promised to take me 
along. But I was so unlucky—he forgot all about 
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me, and I got left behind. Such bad luck! So I 
went out on the road and waited for a truck 
headed that way, and I got to Kara-Tau a whole 
day late. That was awful! It said in my assignment 
what day I was to report, and I got there a whole 
day late! I was so worried! But the people at the 
Board of Health in Kara-T’au were very consider- 
ate. ‘They didn’t even ask why I was late. ‘They 
didn’t even let me see they were upset. So I 
stopped worrying, and sent Mother a telegram 
to say that all was well, Mother, and I send you 
a kiss, and I'll soon let you know my address. And 
they gave me my choice of farms to work at, but 
what could I know about any of them? So I said 
it made no difference to me. ‘Youre a good girl 
and a good Young Communist Leaguer,’ they said, 
‘and for that we'll send you to Yuzhny Farm. ‘The 
director there is an educated man, and he'll give 
every help to the medical profession.’ I asked how 
far it was, and they said, not far—only two hun- 
dred kilometres. Then they tried to phone tne 
farm, but they couldn’t get through. They kept 
trying and trying, and I felt so uncomfortable, to 
be causing them all that trouble. And finally they 
said they'd send me to a different farm, to Sunny- 
side, that the director there was an educated man 
and he'd give every help to the medical profession. 
And besides, Sunnyside is fifty kilometres nearer 
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than Yuzhny. And then I asked them how to get 
to Sunnyside, and they said there was no strectcar 
service yet, and everyone managed for himself. 
In any case, they said, no one they'd sent out there 
had ever fallen to the wolves. ‘All right then, 
Elsa, I said to myself, ‘get going.” Only I had 
this radio set, and it’s very heavy, and I couldn't 
think how I was to carry it. I might have sold it, 
only it has that silver plate on it, and it wouldn’t 
have been nice to sell it. And when I asked where 
I could check my baggage, they started checking 
up on my papers again. So I took my radio set and 
went out on the road. It was terribly heavy to 
carry, but I said to myself, “Stop and think a min- 
ute, Elsa. What would Pavka Korchagin have done 
in your place?’ And so [ stole a piece of board, 
and nailed the belt of my mackintosh to it, and 
made a sort of little sled. And I put my suitcase 
on the sled, and my radio set, and started out, 
pulling the sled across the steppe. And I thought 
to myself—how sorry my friends at home would 
be if they knew how heavy it was, that radio set 
they gave me. 

“T got quite a way out of town, and then my 
luck turned bad again. I couldn’t find the road. 
Bare steppe all around, and no road anywhere. 
So I sat down to rest a while and to see if maybe 
a car or something might come past, but nothing 
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came at all. Such dreadful luck! I sat there till 
nightfall, and then I went back to the town again, 
to a girl I'd met who delivers the mail, and she 
told me I’d gone in the wrong direction, because 
the road was where the telegraph posts stood. I 
got up early next morning, and gave the girl my 
shawl, and sent off a telegram to say that all was 
well, Mother, and I send you a kiss, and I'l] soon 
let you know my address, and then I went out 
and found the telegraph posts. And this time I 
had better luck. A truck came by, and gave me a 
lift all the way to the farm. I was so happy, I gave 
the driver my sweater.” 

“What’s the name?” Gulko demanded, inter- 
rupting her. 

‘“Kalning,” she said timidly. “Elsa Kalnins.” 

“Not your name. The driver’s.” 

“I don’t know. I never asked him. Why? Are 
you supposed to ask?” 

“It doesn’t matter. I'll find out anyway,” Gulko 
said. He pulled a memo book from his pocket and 
jotted something down. 

The air was warmer now. The sun was up, 
and its caressing rays had brought the steppe to 
life. 

Alyona watched the gophers for a while—fat 
little creatures, coming out to sun themselves. They 
would sit up on their haunches, motionless, listen- 
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ing—then, at the least alarin, disappear into their 
burrows. 

A flight of geese swept southward—a sharp V, 
clear-cut against the sky. 

On a boulder marbled with bird droppings sat 
a golden eagle, so still that it seemed sculptured 
in bronze. For a long time, watching it, Alyona 
wondered at its proud immobility. But suddenly 
it took wing, made straight for the truck, and flew 
along beside it, unafraid of its human passengers, 
coquettishly careening now to the right, now to 
the left. 

Spying a lone boulder far ahead, the bird would 
make for it, effortlessly leaving the truck behind, 
and settle down to wait, wrapped as in a costly 
shawl in its huge wings, so fluffy on the under side. 

But as soon as the truck came past it would 
launch out again, with a powerful thrust of its long 
legs, and fly along beside the truck, so close that 
Alyona clearly heard the silky rustle of its feathers. 

The eagle was young and foolish, with bits of 
the yellow film of babyhood still clinging at the 
corners of its crooked, predacious beak. It kept 
glancing at the truck with merry malice in its 
eyes, teasing this clumsy terrestrial beast that had 
so many human heads, daring it to try a race. 

The steppe was shrill with the music of crickets 
and grasshoppers. Vhe air was getting drier and 
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drier, the wind blowing stronger and stronger. A 
cloud shadow crept, slow as a tractor, over the 
earth. 

A tumbleweed skipped past. It seemed to be 
in quite a hurry. But things kept catching at it, 
holding it back—as though the way were lined 
with friends and relatives, and it would have 
secmed awkward not to stop with each of them for 
a word or two, and to wish them a good morning. 

A tense, vibrating sound caught Alyona’s ear. 
But search the sky as she would, she could see no 
plane. ‘There was only this measured purring, com- 
ing she could not tell where from. The geese grew 
uneasy and broke formation, and their disordered 
ranks melted into the opal gloom of the sky. 

“When I got to the farm,” Elsa was saying, “I 
tried to find the medical centre. But I couldn't 
find it anywhere. So I decided to look for the 
head doctor.” 


“Auntie Grunya, you mean?” asked Vasilisa 
Petrovna. 

“T didn’t ask her name. She lives in the recep- 
tion room, and that was where I found her, wash- 
ing her white doctor’s coat. When I reported to 
her, she threw her wet arms around my neck and 
kissed me. And I said to myself, ‘Elsa, this woman 
will be a second mother to you.’ Only afterwards, 
when I asked about the dental office, she started 
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shouting at me terribly. And I couldn’t under- 
stand what she was shouting about. All J could 
make out was, that I should take her place, and 
she would drop everything and go away. I tried 
to tell her that she was cruelly nustaken, that I 
was a Young Communist Leaguer, and I would 
never think of intriguing or trying to be head 
doctor in her place. But she kept right on shouting 
—that there was no dental office in the hospital, and 
no place to put one, and that she slept in the same 
room with her patients, and there was no place 
for women in childbirth, and the chief mechanic 
had grabbed all the rooms. I tried to comfort the 
poor woman. I wanted to tell her they’d given me 
two pair of forceps, one for the upper jaw and 
one for the lower. But she kept shouting, and final- 
ly she said I must go back to Kara-Tau and tell 
them I had to have a dental chair and a room to 
put it in. And if I didn’t get them she didn’t want 
to see me ever again. I thought a while, and I said 
to myself, ‘Well, Elsa, if you become unemployed, 
that will be a disgrace. You must get that dental 
chair whatever happens.’ And so I’m going back 
to Kara-Tau. Perhaps Ill manage to get that 
chair somehow. And I’ve got those forceps, after 
all—one pair for the upper jaw and one for the 
lower. Only what am I to do about a room? Who 
can get me that?” 
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Alyona sniffled. 

“What are you sniffling at?” Gulko asked. 
“Sorry for her, I suppose?” 

Alyona nodded. 

“Well, I’m not. Not a bit of it. Why should I 
be sorry for her? Why not she for me? How old 
is she—twenty? Twenty-five? I’m twice that. She’s 
only just beginning her life; mine’s on the down 
grade. My family’s back in Ruibinsk, and who 
knows when I'll see them again? My wife is ill, 
and the children—the girl’s away at college, and 
the boy goes to the Army this autumn. What made 
me come away out here? Simply, I knew I’d have 
my job cut out for me, that no one else could do. 
But this girl—where did she think she was going? 
What did she expect to find, on a farm that was 
only organised last year? Or does it say in their 
geographies that there’s a dental chair to every 
kilometre of steppe, to drill people’s teeth in? And 
that while she was pulling teeth there’d be a band 
marching around her, playing The Blue Danube? 
All these dainty-fingered babies we’ve brought up! 
They keep coming and coming, as if they’d tumbled 
from the moon! It’s easy enough to see what made 
Agrafena Vasilyevna shout. ‘Vhere’s only one thing 
puzzles me: why she sent the girl back to Kara- 
Tau. Agrafena Vasilyevna’s not the sort to squan- 
der personnel. No, there must be something behind 
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it. What made her shout is clear enough. I'll be 
shouting myself pretty soon, no worse than a 
rooster, what with all these dainty fingers. Umph! 
A youngster comes out here, and takes a look 
around, and discovers that there aren’t any cookies 
being handed out just yet—and from the very 
first he begins playing the fool, acting ke a 
yearling colt, or maybe like a bookman in a 
magic ring that cuts him off from life, pretending 
he doesn’t know which end of a spade is which. 
Sees an elderly woman at work with a shovel, and 
passes on—hasn’t the sense, poor thing, to stop and 
lend a hand. Too educated, don’t you see! And 
so he plays the fool, and what's more, he wants 
to be respected! People have hearts, he thinks, 
so they ll be kind to him.” 

“They're not all that way,” Vasilisa Petrovna 
protested. 

“Of course not! Who ever said they were? Most 
of our young people out here are the right kind, 
I don’t deny. We’d never have turned up the soil 
without them. And I'll even admit that, when you 
get down to it, the foolish ones aren’t really so 
bad either. It’s not play-acting, with them. It’s 
just the way they are, by nature or by upbringing. 
Feeling their way, bumping into things, hke kittens 
that haven’t got their eyes open yet. Yes, that’s 
how it is. They want to build, don’t you see, to 
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create. And you and me are supposed to provide 
the nails for them to build with. Well, and out 
here in the steppe it sometimes takes more crea- 
tiveness to get hold of a nail than it took Pushkin 
to write Yevgeni Onegin. Ha! If I could play the 
fool that way!” And Gulko chuckled. “Of a Sun- 
day, say. Just lie around on a sofa and sigh that, 
oh dear me, we're short of four-millimetre wire! 
Only I can’t! Pvc got a thousand motors on my 
hands, and they won’t let me lie around on sofas. 
Like it or not, it’s up to me to get hold of that 
wire, if I have to burrow underground to find it. 
And it’s not as if the wire wasn’t provided. All the 
stuff that’s been sent out here—you could build two 
Moscows with it! Only there’s one of these play- 
the-fools, unworldly innocents, sitting at a desk 
somewhere, messing things up until the ones that 
do the work have to go chasing over the steppe, 
up to the nose in dust, for every bit of board they 
need. So that’”—and Gulko turned to Elsa—“‘un- 
til you get that dental chair, have the kindness 
to pull teeth with your patient sitting on an ordi- 
nary stool. No, no, it’s not so simple. Agrafena Va- 
silyevna couldn't have sent you off just like that. 
She’s not such a baby as to risk losing personnel. 
She stole a cleaning woman from me, only in 
June—and a graduate dentist is a rarer bird than 
cleaning women. There’s something behind all 
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this, only I can’t seem to make out what. Here, 
everybody’—this was said without the slightest 
transition—‘‘cover up tight. There’s a Kazakhstan 
rainstorm coming.” 

Alyona looked up at the sky, and around her 
over the empty, tranquil steppe. There did not 
seem to be anything alarming. Off and off, to 
the very horizon, stretched the sun-parched soil, 
yellow or ashy-grey, so dreary, so monotonous that 
even the pale purple balls of the sow thistle seemed 
handsome against It. 

“Cover up, Doctor,’ Gulko repeated, throwing 
Elsa his waterproof and pulling his jacket up over 
his head. “And cover your radio, too, or it will 
be ruined.” 

They were driving very fast. The wind was 
strengthening, blowing in gusts. 

The day had darkened, Alyona thought, and 
there was a smell of something burning. 

Tumbleweed was everywhere—not loitering now, 
but running races across the steppe. 

And then, in the distance, Alyona saw a revolv- 
ing yellow cone, like the ones the sorcerer emerges 
from in animated cartoons. 

Whirling, it gathered up, only to lose again, 
the rubbish of the steppe—dead leaves and grasses, 
and the rolling masses of the tumbleweed. 
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The sky hung very low. It had turned a yellow- 
ish pink in colour, as though reflecting some distant 
conflagration. 

The revolving cone grew and grew, until it was 
a tall, smoking pillar that reached all the way to 
the sky. And then, suddenly, it sagged weakly and 
dissolved into the dusty air. 

The crickets had long since fallen still. ‘The birds 
had disappeared. 

New pillars of dust appeared, now here, now 
there, then slumped and vanished, only to rise 
again. One of them overtook the truck and passed 
right through it, as if it weren’t there. 

That frightened Alyona, and she hid her face 
in her shawl. But curiosity got the better of her 
fear, and she peeped out again to see what was 
going on. 

The pillar that had passed through the truck 
had not dissolved. ‘Tipped slightly from the ver- 
tical, it was twirling away like a spindle across 
the steppe. 

The wind was strong and steady. 

The feather grass lay prostrate before it. 

Behind the truck, where earlier Alyona had seen 
far out to the clear, even line of the horizon, her 
view was now blocked by a broad, undulating wall 
of brown. 

It was advancing upon her, this wall. Though it 
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seemed to move but slowly, and the truck was 
moving fast, it was getting nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly something stung Alyona’s left cheek 
painfully, and her forehead, and her left eyelid. 
She retreated hastily into the shelter of her shawl. 

Wave after wave of fine, sharp dust passed over 
the truck, and even through her close-knit shawl 
Alyona felt the coming of each new wave. 

“It’s blowing from the fields,’ Gulko rumbled 
crossly. “Before we know it, all this virgin soil of 
ours will be blown across the Urals into Europe!” 

You could hear the dust particles striking against 
your clothes. 

Tired of smothering under her shawl, Alyona 
soon peeped out again. 

Her neighbours in the truck sat motionless, and 
in every fold and wrinkle of shawls and _ skirts, 
of jackets and waterproofs, yellow hillocks of dust 
had gathered. Stepan was fast asleep, and the 
dust on his forehead lay so thick you could have 
written in it with your finger. 

The wall of brown was lighter now, but the 
wind blew as strong as ever, and a new wave of 
dust was advancing on the truck. 

About to hide again in her faithful shawl, Alyo- 
na suddenly paused and sat staring at a cone of 
dust that did not seem to be moving. Soon she 
realised that it was really not moving, and, con- 
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sequently, that it could not possibly be a cone of 
dust. 

“Now I know!” she shouted exultantly, throw- 
ing her shawl back over her shoulders. “That’s 
where the road is! Over there! The posts are over 
there! Over there!” 

The dust-heaped figures in the truck did not 
move. They might have been made of ice. 

“Over there! Over there!” Alyona cried, bang- 
ing at the top of the driver’s cab with her fists. 
“The grave mound! The road is over there!” 

What for a moment had seemed a motionless 
cone of dust was in reality an old Kazakh grave 
mound that Alyona knew because she had noticed 
it in the spring, on her way out to the farm. 

Tolya stopped the truck and got out. His eyes 
were pink as a rabbit’s, and a black ring of dust 
outlined his lips. 

“Over there, Uncle Tolya, over there,” Alyona 
called down to him. “That’s where the posts are!” 

“How do you know?” 

“By the grave mound. Honest and true! I came 
past here just this spring. The posts are over there 
beyond the mound.” 

“All right,” Tolya said. “Pll take your word 
for it. Only remember—if you’re wrong, out you 
go! I won't have you in my truck any longer.” 

And what if she were really wrong, Alyona 
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thought to herself as the truck began to turn. 
What if this was not the same grave she had seen 
that spring? ‘hey were all cross with her already, 
and if she was wrong now they'd be crosser still. 
She was so alarmed that she got up and peered 
anxiously ahead into the turbid distance, careless 
of the cutting wind against her face. The dust 
waves were fewer now, and though the wind had 
not lessened, the air was clearer. 

On and on they drove 
posts. 

“Bighteen twelve, Patriotic War,’ Alyona whis- 
pered, trying to fight down her alarm. “Eighteen 
twenty-five, Decembrist uprising.” 

“There they are!’ Gulko said suddenly, pointing. 

Yes, there they were, the gaunt steppe tele- 
graph posts that marked the road. Tolya must 
have noticed them too. At any rate, he was driv- 
ing faster now, and more confidently. 

There was a general stirring and shaking-off of 
dust. Jokes and laughter sounded. 

Only Elsa sat on in her corner, quiet as a mouse, 
staring blankly ahead. Her face was coated with 
dust. Beneath her eyes, the dust was moist and 
black. 

“Had your fill of our steppe soil?” Gulko asked 
her, rubbing his cheeks and forehead with a 
sheet torn from some tissue-paper circular. “You're 
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angry with me, I suppose, for criticising. 1 didn’t 
mean it in reproach. It’s our own fault, really, not 
yours—the queer way some of your generation 
have grown up. This new generation, though’— 
and he nodded at Alyona—‘“they’re a different 
matter. They'll know what they need, and get it, 
too—dental chair, or whatever it may be.” 

Alyona was radiant. 

“Here, take this and dry your eyes,” Gulko con- 
tinued pacifically, offering Elsa some of his pa- 
per. “This isn’t so bad, after all. It’s still summer, 
you see. But if you have to do any travelling in 
the winter, take along a good warm blanket. A 
snowstorm out here is no fun at all. In this sunny 
Kazakhstan of ours the snow piles up in drifts 
three metres high. Truck ploughs get you nowhere. 
Rotor snow ploughs are the only cure. They dig 
a sort of trench through the snow, and you have 
to drive inside it—like crawling at the bottom of a 
trough. One good thing—you can’t possibly lose 
your way! There’s no turning out of the trench.” 

‘Just as soon as I saw that grave, I remembered 
where the posts must be,” Alyona put in. 

“Good for you!” Gulko returned. “Well, I 
started out down one of those trenches in a 
tractor sleigh, last January, to fetch some equip- 
ment. I had a good, thick blanket wrapped around 
me, but the wind blew right through it. It might 
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have been a sieve, instead of a blanket. I thought 
I'd freeze to death before we got there. And all 
of a sudden we saw headlights—someone coming 
up the same trench we were going down. And the 
bypasses two kilometres apart! We couldn’t back 
away, on account of the sleigh. And when we got 
closer—good God!—we found they couldn’t back 
away cither, because they also had a sleigh. Any- 
way —Gulko seemed suddenly in a great hurry to 
finish—“anyway, we got by soniehow.” 

“Coming past in the spring, I noticed that 
grave,’ Alyona said again. 

“Good for you! Look here, bang the cab for 
me, will you?” 

“What for?” 

“Go on, bang, I tell you,’ Gulko demanded 
irritably. 

Vhe truck stopped, and Gulko jumped out and 
stretched his cramped limbs. 

The dust storm was over. The sky had cleared, 
and the sun was shining. 

A light, warm breeze was blowing. The crickets 
had resumed their chirping. 

Everything was so bright and clear and sunny 
that Alyona wondered whether all those pillars 
and waves of dust had not been a dream. 

Gulko frowned and cleared his throat, and 
walked off towards the nearest telegraph post. 
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‘“Where’s he going?” Alyona asked. 

“Sit still. It’s none of your business,” Vasilisa 
Petrovna returned, and pursed her lips sanctimo- 
niously. 

Gulko paused beside the post and looked back, 
measuring the distance with his eyes. The truck 
was too near. He moved on towards a more dis- 
tant post. 

‘‘Where’s he going, Auntie Vasilisa?”’ 

‘And who are you—a judge? Oh, you aren't? 
Then you’ve no business asking questions all the 
time. Look over there—see what a beauty!” 

There was a white-headed hawk perched on one 
of the nearest posts. As Alyona watched, it drew 
in its head, loosened its wings, and dropped swift- 
ly from the post, like a stone from a sling. The 
next instant it was soaring up again, in a graceful 
curve, with a fat gopher in its claws. 

By the time Alyona lost sight of the hawk, Gulko 
was coming up. 

“Feeling easier?” Tolya asked him, making Alyo- 
na wonder again. 

Gulko did not answer. Silently, he climbed back 
into the truck. 

Down the line of posts stretched tire tracks, deep 
and distinct, bordered here and there by little 
clumps of wheat. Evidently, the road had been 
used by trucks carrying grain. Tolya drove faster 
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here, the wheels running easily as on asphalt pav- 
ing. In hardly more than an hour the buildings 
of Kara-Tau came in sight. 

The tire tracks ended in a little square, absolute- 
ly bare of life. In the middle of this square stood 
a quecr, four-iegged wooden contraption, some- 
thing like a huge book-rack in shape, adorned with 
faded slogans—the skeleton of a speakers’ stand, 
stripped of its boarding to satisfy more urgent 
needs. 

The squat buildings bordering the square car- 
ried the signboards of various district offices and 
organisations. Looking out through tiny windows 
at the wreck of the speakers’ stand, they seemed 
to be pondering the problem, what to do about it. 

Though the steppe wind had weakened, it was 
still strong enough to whip the faded pennants on 
the stand until the whole thing seemed to be 
sweeping at high speed across the square. 

When Alyona got down out of the truck she 
staggered and almost fell. Her head was spinning, 
after all those hours, and she could not rid _ her- 
self of the sensation of motion. 

Elsa went straight to the district Soviet. The 
rest, including Nastya and her sleeping baby, went 
to the canteen. 

This was a big, airy place, seemingly deserted. 
On the tables, spread with snowy cloths, stood 
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vases of flowers and of paper napkins. There was 
a reproduction of Perov’s Hunters on the wall. 
Under it, a notice had been tacked up to the el- 
fect that it was strictly forbidden to bring alco- 
holic liquors into the place. 

Coming in, Alyona noticed a little old man on 
a step-ladder by the wall, touching up the mould- 
ing with bronze paint. She stopped in the door- 
way, staring up at him. 

“Come in, come in,” he called, smiling. “The 
place is open. And dinner’s ready. ‘The cashier's 
away, helping out with the harvest, but Ill take 
care of you in just one minute.” 

And they all sat down to full plates of noodle 
soup, rich and delicious, only quite unsalted. Alyo- 
na salted hers, but the soup was so thick that, stir 
as she might, it remained salted in some spots 
and unsalted in others. For dessert there was co- 
coa, with a faint scent of wormwood to it. And 
still Alyona could not rid herself of the feeling 
of motion. 

Then Elsa came in and sat down silently to a 
plate of soup. 

“It needs salt,” Alyona told her. 

Elsa reached mechanically for the saltcellar and 
began to shake it over her plate. 

‘“That’s enough,” Alyona said. 

Elsa put down the salt and began to eat. 
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“What's wrong?” Alyona asked. “More trouble?” 

“IT don’t know. All the offices are empty. Every- 
body’s gone to help out with the harvest. And 
nobody seems to know when they'll be back.” 

“What do you mean—nobody knows?” Alyona 
returned, laughing. “They'll be back, all right, 
Just as soon as the harvest’s in. Every one of 
them!” 

Elsa gave her a faint little smile. 

“Of course theyll be back,’ Alyona_ insisted. 
“Don’t you worry. Once you’ve been sent here, 
you Just stay and wait. What can anybody say to 
that? Nobody can say a word. Once you’ve been 
sent, just stay right here till you get what you 
were sent for. Look—shall I tell you about me and 
Lusya, the time we made our ice-cream bet?” 
Alyona’s eyes brightened, and she twisted excited- 
ly on her chair. ““Lusya—she’s sanitary inspector in 
our class, to see we keep things clean. Well, and 
once—ages ago, back in our second year at school 
-——she said I was teacher’s pet, because Vitaminich 
always gave me the best marks. That was our 
teacher—Konstantin Veniaminovich, his _ real 
name was, but we all called him Vitaminich. He’s 
soft-hearted, don’t you see, and that was why he 
gave me such good marks. Only Lusya said I 
was teacher’s pet. And so I said she was greatly 
mistaken, and I could get all the bad marks I 
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pleased, if only I wanted to. And she said I 
couldn’t, and I said I could. And she said, no, | 
couldn’t, and then I said, ‘Is it a bet?’ And she 
said, ‘It’s a bet.’ And so we bet a portion of ice- 
cream, for me to get five flunks. And Lusya said, 
‘Only it’s got to be five in a row.’ And I said, ‘Of 
course they’ll be in a row. How else?’ I’m not al- 
lowed to eat ice-cream in the wintertime, on ac- 
count of my tonsils, and Lusya and me—we’re 
both of us crazy about it. Well, and that was how 
it started.” Alyona sighed, and went on, “The first 
flunk was easy enough. Vitaminich put it down 
in his record and said, “Don’t be upset, Muratova. 
You can bring your mark up tomorrow.’ And the 
next day he called on me, first thing, and sent 
me to the board to do a problem about pumpkins. 
There were two pumpkins at some school agri- 
cultural show. One of the pumpkins weighed 
twenty-five kilograms, and the other weighed three 
kilograms less. How much did the two together 
welgh? I added the three to the twenty-five, and 
that gave me twenty-eight kilograms. ‘What’s 
wrong with you, Muratova?’ Vitaminich says. ‘Are 
you sick?’ So I said I didn’t know, and maybe it 
was my tonsils. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘if it’s your tonsils, 
you can go back to your desk.’ And I saw him 
write down another flunk, so that was all right. 
And I showed Lusya two fingers, to tell her I had 
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two already. But she made believe she didn’t care. 
Next day Vitaminich sent me to the board again, 
and he gave me that same pumpkin problem all 
over again. Doing it, I got to thinking about Lusya 
—that she was a pig sometimes, and she might go 
back on me, easy as not, because we’d kept our 
bet a secret. And all of a sudden I heard Vitami- 
nich say, “There, Muratova, that’s right. That’s 
excellent!’ I looked at the board, and sure enough 
I'd got the right answer down—forty-seven. How 
I came to do a thing like that, I simply can’t 
imagine. And wasn’t I scared! ‘No, no,’ I said, 
‘that’s wrong. It’s twenty-eight. It’s twenty-eight!’ 
And I rubbed out the right answer just as fast as 
I could. Vitaminich didn’t say anything, just sent 
me back to my desk. And when recess came Lusya 
peeped into his book, and said he hadn’t put down 
anything at atl—neither funk nor pass.” 

‘Are you friends with this Lusya?” Elsa asked. 

“No. She’s friends with me, but I’m not friends 
with her. Well, after that time when I got the right 
answer, I made up my mind to stick to the same 
mistake every time, like that twenty-eight, because 
if I did it differently every time I might get mud- 
dled and put the right answer down again. After 
recess, when Vitaminich came oack to the class- 
room, he had the principal with him. Our princi- 
pal—he used to be in the Araiy, lots of war decora- 
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tions, and all that. He’s our gym teacher, too. 
We thought there’d be some announcement or 
other—about scrap-iron collection, or the demon- 
stration, or maybe something missing somewhere. 
But there wasn’t any announcement. And I got 
sent to the board again. Vitaminich didn’t say a 
word, and the principal gave me that same prob- 
lem again, about the pumpkins. I messed around 
with the chalk awhile, and got my old answer— 
twenty-eight. ‘Muratova, the principal says, ‘what 
makes you so naughty? Put the answer down right: 
forty-seven. ‘How can I put down forty-seven, 
when it only works out to twenty-eight?’ ‘Put down 
forty-seven, and no more arguing. Well, what 
could a person do, with the principal giving orders? 
I had to put down forty-seven. And Lusya was 
so pleased, she stuck her tongue out at me. She 
had inkspots all over it, too, for all she’s supposed 
to be sanitary inspector. Ready to kill herself for 
a measly portion of ice-cream! “There,’ the prin- 
cipal says. ‘Now you've got it right: forty-seven.’ 
But Vitaminich wanted to know, ‘Forty-seven 
what?’ And [I said, ‘Forty-seven pumpkins.’ “That’s 
right. Forty-seven pumpkins,’ the principal said— 
he’d forgot what the problem was about. And he 
started for the door, only he looked back to say 
to Vitaminich, ‘It’s all a matter of approach!’ But 
Vitaminich says, ‘No, wait a minute, What have 
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pumpkins to do with it? It's forty-seven kilogranis.’ 
‘No,’ I say, ‘it’s forty-seven pumpkins.’ ‘Muratova!’ 
Vitaminich says. And I say again, ‘It’s forty-seven 
puinpkins.’ And then the principal says, ‘Well, one 
thing is clear. We'll have to have a talk with her 
parents. And if she keeps this up, she’ll have to 
stay in after school.’ And he went back to his of- 
fice. And I stood at the board all the rest of the 
lesson, getting the same answer all the time— 
twenty-eight. And when the last bell rang Vita- 
minich told the cleaning woman, so loud you could 
hear him all down the hall, ‘Just as soon as she 
gets forty-seven kilograms for her answer, you 
can let her go.’ So I got to work shining up the 
class-room windows, and that kept me busy till 
the evening, when Mother came to take me home. 

“Next morning the principal sent for me, and 
when I got to his office Mother and Dad were 
both there too. The principal sat me down at his 
desk and told me to do the problem about the 
pumpkins. So I did it, and got twenty-eight again. 
‘Wait till we get home,’ Dad says. ‘lll show you 
whether it’s twenty-eight!’ When we got home he 
read the problem through. ‘Well,’ he says, “what’s 
your trouble? Do you think two pumpkins can’t 
weigh forty-seven kilograms? They can. I saw 
some at the exhibition, a new kind, awfully big. 
Why, there was one weighed eighty kilograms all 
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by itself.” So I said I knew a pumpkin could 
weigh eighty kilograms, and of course two pump- 
kins weigh even more. ‘Well, then,’ he says, ‘write 
it down.’ ‘Write what down?’ ‘Forty-seven.’ “But 
I can’t just write down forty-seven. I’m supposed 
to do the problem by steps.’ ‘Well, do it by steps, 
then.’ ‘I don’t know how.’ ‘Very well, then,’ Dad 
says, ‘I'll do it, and you can copy it into your 
notebook.’ So he tried to do it by steps, and he 
got ali mixed up. Spoiled two sheets of paper, and 
couldn’t get anywhere. He knew the answer had 
to be forty-seven kilograms, but he didn’t know 
how to go about it by steps. And then he called 
Mother, and asked her to work out the steps. But 
she couldn't either. And then Dad began grumbl- 
ing about the school, and Vitaminich, and me, and 
Mother too, and he got so rude, Mother turned 
around and went away. I’ve got the worst luck, 
really. Other pupils flunk and nothing happens, 
but the minute I get a bad mark there’s a reg- 
ular row. In the evening Mother brought me 
some ice-cream. ‘Here,’ she says. ‘I can’t stand 
any more of this. Eat your ice-cream, and may 
you get no pleasure out of it. And solve that prob- 
lem nght when you get to school tomorrow.’ So 
J knew Lusya’d been telling tales, and everybody 
knew about our bet. 

“The first thing, in school, Vitaminich says, 
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‘Muratova!’ Not a boy in our class had his les- 
sons done that day. They knew Vitaminich 
wouldn’t call on anyone but me, so they didn’t 
bother preparing. Just played penpoints all day 
long, instead of studying. Vitaminich told me to 
stand up, and how he talked at me! ‘I know about 
that bet of yours, Muratova,’ he says. ‘It was 
a very silly bet. Here we are, all of us, trying to 
rid ourselves of bad marks. Every bad mark is a 
blot on our whole school, a disgrace for teacher 
and pupil. Every bad mark you get, Muratova, is 
a disgrace not only to you, but to our school. It 
seems you are still too young to understand that, 
Muratova. But surely you can see the trouble 
you are causing me, Muratova—your old teacher. 
Or is even that beyond you?’ 

“He kept talking and talking. Every now and 
then I’d think he was done, and sit down, but 
then he’d start again, and I'd have to get up. 

‘*“Muratova, he said finally, ‘have I grown too 
old to be a teacher any longer? Must I give up and 
leave? I can’t understand what’s come over you, 
Muratova.’ 

“T was so sorry for Vitaminich, I burst out cry- 
ing. And then he sent me to the board and told 
me to stop crying and do the problem about the 
pumpkins. And I did it, and the answer came out 
twenty-eight. 
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“After that, everybody let me alone. Vitaminich 
didn’t call on me, nor the principal, nor anyone. 
And they told Mother I’d probably be expelled. 
Well, I thought, who cares? So I won't be edu- 
cated. As if everybody had to have an education! 
There’s work enough for uneducated people too. 
I was sorry, though, about losing my bet with 
Lusya. I could never get five flunks if they ex- 
pelled me. And Lusya was beginning to give her- 
self airs. 

“And then, after a week or so, I heard the girls 
whispering at recess that someone had come from 
the district Board of Education, to expel Mura- 
tova. Sure enough, I was sent for, to the teachers’ 
room. And there was Roman Semyonovich—he’s 
director of Sunnyside Farm now, but in those 
days he was on our district Board of Education. 
He was so jolly, laughing all the time. ‘How many 
flunks have you got, Muratova?’ he wanted to 
know. “Iwo,’ I told him. ‘And how many do you 
need?’ ‘Five.’ ‘All nght, then, sit down and do 
some problems.’ He gave me a problem, and I got 
the wrong answer. He giggled at me, just like a 
girl, and wrote me down a flunk. Then he gave 
me another problem, and wrote me down another 
flunk. And a third problem, and a third flunk. 
Now, wasn’t that fine—three flunks in one day! 
When I told my dad, he wouldn’t believe me. And 
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Lusya was 80 mad, she simply bawled. And Roman 
Semyonovich said, “here, that’s that. Now go 
back to class and make up for your flunks.’ And 
he went back to his Board of Education. 

“First thing next morning, Vitaminich sent nie 
to the board again to do the problem about the 
pumpkins. “here were two pumpkins at a school 
agricultural show, he shouts at me. And I write, 
“Two pumpkins.’ ‘One of them weighed twenty- 
five kilograms.’ I write, “Twenty-five.” “UVhe other 
weighed three kilograms less.’ And I write, “Three.’ 
‘How much did the two together weigh?’ Vitami- 
nich shouts. ‘Come, now!’ We got terribly excited, 
both of us, because I was so sorry for poor Vitam1- 
nich, and he was so anxious to get rid of those bad 
marks of mine in the record. He kept swallowing 
pills, and I got to work on the board as fast as I 
could. I did the first step right, and the second 
right, and I was all ready to write down the answer, 
forty-seven, and that would be that. And he hur- 
ried me—‘Come now, come!’ Only, do you know 
what happened? My head said forty-seven, but my 
hand wrote twenty-eight! It was habit already— 
writing twenty-eight. When I saw what [Id writ- 
ten, I stmply Ohed out loud. 

“Vitaminich didn’t say a word. He just turned 
white as chalk, and went out of the room. I 
rubbed out the twenty-eight as fast as I could, and 
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wrote down forty-seven, and then I ran out to the 
hall. Vitaminich was standing by the window, with 
his head against the cold glass of the pane. I ran 
over to him and told him Id got the answer right. 
He wouldn’t answer. Didn’t believe me. Then | 
tried to pull him back to the class-room, and I 
shouted all down the hall that I'd got the answer 
right. Vitaminich stooped down, and turned me 
around to face him, and whispered, ‘Forty-seven?’ 
J didn’t say anything, just nodded. ‘Not twenty- 
eight?’ he asked. I shook my head so hard, I 
thought I’d break my neck. And then | saw a tear 
in Vitaminich’s eye. It rolled down his cheek, and 
another came and rolled down after it. ‘Konstantin 
Vitamuinich,’ I said, ‘why does one of your eyes cry 
and the other not?’ ‘Wait till next year,’ he says. 
‘If I take your class again, they'll both start cry- 
ing.’ And he took my hand and we went back to 
the class-room. And there was such an_ uproar 
there, you couldn’t hear yourself think.” 

“Hold on, child,” Elsa suddenly put in. “Where 
are all your friends?” 

Alyona looked around the room bewilderedly. 
There was no one there. 

She asked the old man where everyone had 
got to. 

“You mean the Sunnyside people?” he returned. 
“Why, they’ve all left. Did you like the soup?” 
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“The soup was fine. What do you mean—left?” 

“Just what I say. They paid for their dinner and 
left.” 

“Long since?” 

“Maybe fifteen minutes.” 

Alyona ran out into the square. The wind had 
almost died, and the sun blazed hotly down from 
a greenish sky. 

Fresh tire tracks led away from the canteen 
door. 

You could see by the tracks how dashingly Tolya 
had swung the truck around, and then sped off 
past the speakers’ stand and down the line of tele- 
graph posts towards the horizon. 

“How far is it to Arik?” Alyona demanded. 

“Two hundred and forty kilometres,” the old 
man told her. 

Elsa asked, in her hesitant way, ‘““What will you 
do, child?” 

‘Who, me?” Alyona returned. “I'll get a lift on 
the first car going that way. What bothers me is, 
what you're to do.” 

“No hope of a lift today,” the old man put in, 
shaking his head. “There might be a car tomorrow, 
though, from the Komsomol Farm. Is there anyone 
here you could stay the night with?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” Elsa cried, more cheerfully. 
“There’s a girl here I know. She delivers the mail.” 
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She sat down on the steps and got out a tiny 
address book. Its pages were filled with pencilled 
notes, in a neat, angular hand: Riga friends, Riga 
addresses, Riga telephones. And right across the 
faint pencilled lines, in blue ink, new notes had 
been hurriedly written in: the Board of Health at 
Arik, the Kara-Tau Soviet, the names of farm 
officials and of hamlets in the steppe. 

Elsa was still leafing her notes in search of the 
girl who delivered the mail, when a dusty truck 
roared up and swung smartly around before the 
porch. 

‘“Where’ve you got to, you little scamp?” came 
Vasilisa Petrovna’s voice. 

“Here I am,” Alyona called up to her. 

Half opening the door, Tolya looked out of the 
cab. 

“Is that a way to behave?” he demanded. “Who 
do you think you are, the Queen of France, or 
what, making us drive all over the steppe, looking 
for you?” 

Alyona scrambled up into the truck and resigned 
herself to receive the scolding she so well deserved. 
And Gulko cleared his throat, about to administer 
this scolding—but suddenly noticed Elsa, and 
forgot all about Alyona. 

The young dentist, weighed heavily down by 
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her radio set, was making for the district Party 
headquarters. 

“Ah, but she’s sly! Ah, but she’s foxy!” Gulko 
exclaimed, in angry admiration. 

“Who do you mean?” asked Vasilisa Petrovna. 

“That Auntie Grunya of yours, that’s who! 
What a fool I was, not to see it from the first! If 
only ['d realised, (d have put that Elsa out before 
we started. ’'d never have let her come out here. 
Auntie Grunya didn't come herself, oh, no. They 
know her too well everywhere—at the district 
Party Committee, and the district Soviet, and 
anywhere you please. They’re so tired of her, 
they'd just wave her off the way you do a hornet, 
and that would be that. So she sent this girl 
instead. Ah, but she’s sly! [ see it now! When a 
girl like that comes to the Party Committee, such 
a skinny, defenceless httle Youth Leaguer, ready 
to cry at the least provocation, why, like it or not, 
they ll have to do something, to show they’re not 
bureaucrats. What’s wrong, little girl, what makes 
you cry—that sort of thing. And so she'll explain 
that how can she help crying, when the chief 
mechanic has grabbed the room that was meant 
for the dentist’s office. Well, and what’s that chief 
mechanic’s name? His name’s Gulko. Ah, Gulko? 
We know him well, that same Gulko. Dry your 
tears, little girl, And bang goes the decision: the 
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rooms to be vacated without delay, and fulfilment 
reported. And a reprimand, of course, for that 
Gulko. Yes, yes, a reprimand. Inasmuch as said 
Gulko fails to understand that our country's great- 
est wealth Jies in its people, and medical aid first 
and foremost, and so on and on. Ah, but she’s sly! 
And the way she timed her trick—just when I 
have to be away! And those two wretched roois— 
do you think I took them for myself, to live in? 
I opened them up—anyone’s key will open any 
lock, at our farm—and put the new repairmen in. 
Agrafena Vasilyevna came down on me like an 
eagle defending its nest, but I used my brains, and 
put those repairmen in. Because if I hadn’t found 
the repairmen quarters our trucks wouldn't be on 
the roads this minute, bringing in the wheat to the 
elevators. This truck we’re riding in—it wouldn’t 
be on the road now either. They’d all be paralysed, 
waiting for repairs. And as far as the hospital’s 
concerned, those rooms weren't fit for use anyway. 
The walls were like cheesecloth, and thc stoves 
were so bad the smoke came out anywhere except 
the chimney, and you had to be careful how you 
walked, or a brick or two might come down on 
your head. Ah, but she’s foxy, Auntie Grunya! 
Held her tonguc, all right, when she saw my repair- 
men fixing the place up, making it fit to live in, 
putting work into it, and money too. Killing two 
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birds with one stone, don't you see—teaching that 
sip of a dentist to fight difficultics, and getting 
two good rooms back for her hospital. That’s the 
sort you come up against, nowadays. Hersclf, she 
lives in what's hardly better than a dug-out—an 
elderly woman like that. You'd think what she 
wanted most was hetter quarters for herself. No, 
that doesn’t bother her at all. It’s the hospital she’s 
fighting for—two rooms for the hospital, and she 
won't take less. Well, we shall sec. She's foxy, yes. 
But we'll outfox her.” 

The truck jerked to a sudden stop. 

“Hh, friend, how far to Arik?” Tolya called from 
his cab. 

“Two hundred and forty,” returned a_sleepy- 
looking fcllow who sat by the road in the scant 
shade cast by his motorcycle, lunching on a meal 
cake and a bottle of kumiss. 

“What do you mean, two hundred and forty?” 
Tolya protested. “They said two hundred and 
forty away back at Kara-Tau.” 

The motorcyclist did not answer. He poured 
himself a cup of kumiss. 

“Well, are we heading right, at least?” Tolya 
asked. 

“Right enough,” the motorcyclist answered, and 
applied himself to his meal. 

There was no wind now. Crickets and grasshop- 
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pers were chirping monotonously. ‘The sun was 
blazing, and the roof of the cab was too hot to 
touch. 

Stepan grew restless in his sleep. His face was 
damp with sweat. 

The spotted dog lay beside him, panting, its 
salmon-pink tongue lolling out of its open mouth. 

“He’s hot, poor fellow,” Vasilisa Petrovna said. 
“Let’s get that jacket off him.” 

They relieved Stcpan of his jacket. He slept 
right on. 

Alyona, too, was wearied by the heat. To keep 
awake, shc started a search for her sunflower head. 
But she could not find 1t anywhere. Someone must 
have thrown it away while she was in the canteen. 
Then she remembered that Mother had thrust a 
box of fruit drops into her pocket. She got it out, 
but the candies were all stuck together, and she 
could not pry them apart. 

It was getting hotter and hotter. 

They crossed a dried-up stream. There was a 
low wooden bridge, but Tolya did not use it. He 
took the truck straight across the bed of the stream, 
flat as an athletics field. 

The gently sloping banks were dotted with dry 
clumps of moss. A herd of white-polled cows lay 
on the sandy bed. Probably, the sand still retained 
the coolness and the odour of fresh water. 
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Later on they passed a camel. [ts hump drooped 
laxly to one side. It was nibbling at the dry, white 
soll, 

The wool on the caimel’s sides was worn away 
in spots, and the skin had the look of suéde. When 
people rode it, evidently, they used their heels 
unsparingly. 

As the truck went past the camel lifted its head, 
stretched its long neck, and stared at Alyona 
pompously, twitching its soft, split lip. 

And then again there was nothing but the steppe, 
stretching away and away, and the monotonous 
steppe music—the dry chirping of crickets and 
grasshoppers. 

Nowhere, surely, but in the steppe can you hear 
such loud, uninterrupted music. If you could get 
all the farm staff together, from the main settle- 
ment and all the different sections—Mother, and 
Dad, and Auntie Grunya, and Roman Semyono- 
vich, and agronomist Gennady Fyodorovich, and 
all the tractor- and combine-drivers, and the tem- 
porary repairmen; if you could line them all up at 
arm’s length across the steppe, and make them all 
wind their watches at once—wrist watches, pocket 
watches, whatever they happened to have—well, 
then, perhaps, you might get something like that 
music. And, hardly had the thought come into 
‘Alyona’s head—there they all were, all the farm 
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folk, crowding the steppe so you couldn't get past, 
and every one of them winding their watches. Only 
Mother’s watch wouldn’t wind. ‘The dust must 
have got inside and spoiled it. And Mother was 
upset and said she’d have to send it to Arik to be 
repaired. 

“Arik, Arik,” came Vasilisa Petrovna’s voice as 
Alyona opened her eyes. “What do they all] see 
in that Arik? There’s no woods in Arik, any more 
than at the farm. And me—well, I come from 
the Volga, and we always got our living from the 
Volga, and all that, but it’s not the Volga I’m 
homesick for. It’s the woods. Ah, but I miss the 
woods! What could be better than a wood of young 
trees? What could be prettier? White birch sap- 
lings, young pines and spruces—heaven on earth! 
You never want to go away. Look around, and 
there’s a little oak, all fresh and green, or a spruce, 
with the yellow tint still on its newborn branches, 
or a pine, maybe, with its young shoots only just 
out, looking straight up and still unspread, still 
pressed together like your fingers when you make 
the sign of the cross. And it’s so young, the little 
pine, and it’s so pretty, and so girlish, and its 
trunk all fuzzy, with needles growing out of it all 
the way to the ground. And the sun shining, and 
the dew sparkling just like bits of glass scattered 
through the woods. You can stand anything out 
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here in the steppe. You can get used to the cold, 
and the wind, and all the rest. Only there’s no 
forgetting your home place, the place where you 
were born.” 

“That all depends,” Stepan put in. “For a man, 
maybe, it might be so. But a woman—she’s just 
like a cat. Take her any place you will, and she'll 
just have a look around, and sniff the air, and 
choose herself a comfortable corner. And _ then 
she'll settle down and purr. ‘Take my wife—why, 
I brought her away from Moscow, if you please. 
Not a little dump of a town like Bezhetsk. Moscow. 
Soda-water stands at every street corner. And she 
came off with me.” 

“Of her own free will?” 

“Without a word. Her dad’s still there, in Mos- 
cow. A grand high muckamuck.” 

“A what?” 

“Oh, a big shot. The kind that have cars at their 
service. He works at one of those places—the name 
of it is longer than the fence around it. I never can 
remember.” 

“Ts she good-looking?” 

“Not bad. Nice eyes. And a plait of hair that 
reaches to her knees, as big around as her arm. 
Well, and I took her away with me to Bezhetsk.” 

‘“And what made her give up Moscow, a pretty 
girl like that?” 
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“T gave her no time to think—see? She’s just 
had a row with her mother and dad, out at their 
place in the country. Some silly business—they 
wouldn’t let her take riding lessons, or something. 
And so they had a grand row, and she took the 
first train to town. The idea was, she’d left home 
for good and was never going back. She’d have 
gone back soon enough, of course, 1f I hadn’t 
bumped into her. She’d have wanted her coffee, 
before the day was out, and gone home. Only I 
happened to bump into her. On Komsomol Square, 
this was, where you cross over from the Ryazan 
railway station to the Leningrad one. And that’s 
how we got acquainted, see? And I took her home 
with me to Bezhetsk.” 

“Just like that?” Vasilisa Petrovna demanded. 
‘So 1t was simply out of spite she married you?” 

Stepan frowned. 

“What has spite to do with it?” he returned. 
‘Not good enough for her, am I? Why, my dad— 
maybe he’s just as big a shot as hers is. Maybe 
that’s my dad, right there’’—and he indicated Gul- 
ko. “And for all I know, maybe you’re my 
mother.” 

“The Lord be with you!” Vasilisa Petrovna 
gasped. “You’re off your head!” 

“No, ’'m not. I just don’t know—not who my 
parents were, nor anything else about me. A 
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foundling, that’s me. I don’t even know my real 
birthday. The doctors at the Home picked Novem- 
ber seventh for me, so I could have my day to 
celebrate, hike other people. And why should it be 
out of spite she married me? I’m a good worker, 
earn enough and plenty. Don’t smoke, nor drink 
either.” 

“Not really?” 

“Absolutely. I don’t even know what the stuff 
costs. It never interested me. I’ve no respect for 
that sort of thing. Well, and I’m tall enough, and 
all that. It takes four metres and a half of goods 
to make a suit for me.” 

“Four and a half? Not really?” 

“Look here, auntie. I’m not accountable to you, 
and I’ve no need to he to you. You can listen if 
you want to, and if you don’t you needn’t. I’ve no 
respect for that sort of thing.” 

“Ah, well, God grant you all the best,” Vasilisa 
Petrovna murmured conciliatingly. “You’re the 
lucky sort, I suppose. Saw the girl once, and there 
she is, your wife and helpmate. There’s many a 
young fellow keeps hanging around the girls, run- 
ning first after one, then after another, and ends 
up by bringing home such a slattern he’s soon sick 
of her himself, not to speak of his poor mother. 
But you’re the lucky kind, I suppose.” 

“Well, we didn’t suit each other too well either, 
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at first,’ Stepan conceded. “Whatever way you 
look at it, we weren’t a pair. I don’t smoke, but 
she does, like a furnace. And she’s for ever reading. 
Sticks a pair of rings on her ears and settles down 
with a book. Put an arm around her, and one of 
those rings is sure to fall off, and you've got to get 
down and search for it. I’ve no respect for that 
sort of thing. Well, and after a while she began to 
complain she was bored. I don’t know what she 
lacked. We had everything you could want. We 
even subscribed to a magazine! But she was bored. 
And after another month or so she says to me, ‘I'll 
get myself a dog,’ she says, ‘and then,’ she says, 
‘I won't be so bored.’ And sure enough, she got this 
pup somewhere. Rex, she named it. Bought a 
licence tag and a collar, got hold of a nice leash 
somewhere. And she’d fix those rings on her ears, 
and cuddle up on the sofa with this Rex on her 
knees, and feed him candy, him and _ herself by 
turns. 

“At first I couldn't make out what she was after, 
with that pup. And then, one Sunday, I was look- 
ing through one of her books, and I came on a 
thing called, “The Lady with the Dog’. Well, and 
when I read it, I saw what she was after. There's 
a dog there, see? And when she got so bored, this 
girl of mine, she tried to copy the lady in that 
story, promenading her dog all over Bezhetsk. It 
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would be funny, if it wasn’t so stupid. Trying to 
copy life from a book! It was a good dog, at least, 
in the story, but this Rex—he’s a mix-up of God 
knows how many breeds. And full of fleas, too, for 
ever scratching till the floor shakes under him. Out 
of doors, he’s got to stop at every post to ease 
himself. Never saw such a dog! Once he starts 
scratching, nothing can stop him. 

“After she'd had the pup for a while, she got a 
new idea. ‘I want to go to the Crimea,’ she says, 
‘to Yalta.’ I began to feel sorry for her. Something 
had to be done, I could see, or she’d simply take 
sick with that boredom of hers. Well, and just 
about then the papers were full of the virgin soil 
development. And so I left my job at the factory, 
and went to the station and bought two tickets to 
Arik, and passage for the dog. When I got home, 
I told her to get the dog ready, that we were leav- 
ing. “Where to?’ “To Yalta,’ I told her. So we got 
on the train, and she never guessed where we were 
bound to till next morning. She almost jumped out 
of the train, at first. But then she quieted down, 
and you could see she was thinking. Well, we 
finally got to Arik. This was in February. You 
know yourself what a winter that was. We slept 
with our hats on. Of all the trainload, we were the 
only family. And a dog with us, too! And so the 
farm director tried to make things easier for us. 
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He wanted us to stay at Arik till the summer, to 
take charge of freight coming in for the farm. But 
‘No,’ I said, ‘comrade director, I’m a mechanic and 
a tractor-driver, and there’s no work for me here 
at the station. My job is at the farm.’ And so we 
came out to the farm with all the rest. There 
wasn’t any settlement there yet. There wasn't 
anything at all, except the snow and the director. 
And the director—he had his documents and his 
rubber stamp, and that was all. Well then, first of 
all we dug ourselves some dug-outs, so we could 
settle down. I remember, right at the first, there 
was a snowstorm, and we all turned out to shovel 
through the drifts, and left that girl of mine at 
home to cook a meal for us. When we got back in 
the evening, we found my ‘lady with the dog’ 
sniffling in the corner, and the dog whining too, 
to keep her company. The place was pitch dark, 
and full of soot and smoke. ‘What’s wrong?’ the 
director says. ‘Why sit in the dark? Where’s the 
lamp?’ ‘Lamp!’ she says. ‘A wonderful lamp you 
left me! I tried all evening to light it, but it just 
won't burn.’ ‘Did you fill it with oil?’ the director 
asks. And do you know what she said to that? 
‘Why,’ she said, ‘are you supposed to oil it?’ Would 
you believe it? All the books she’s read—and never 
in her life saw a simple oil lamp, or learned how 
to light it. And she’d been trying for hours to light 
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a dried-up wick. Used up all the matches in the 
place. I've no respect for that sort of thing. Later 
on, they brought up a caravan to live in, so people 
could move out of the dug-outs. We moved too, 
only the caravan was brand-new, and it stank of 
paint, and when the stove was heated it stank 
worse than ever. It was so bad, it inade that girl 
of mine sick, and Rex—he almost died. The direc- 
tor thought things over, and said we could take one 
of the dug-outs. A whole dug-out, all to ourselves, 
like regular lords and ladies. My girl—she liked 
that, and sort of thawed out, and got busy making 
the place cosy. I'd be away all day, driving. Well, 
then, one night I come home, and there hangs a 
picture on the wall, all glassed and framed. At 
first I couldn’t beheve my eyes, so I went up close 
and looked again. And there it was. Two old 
fellows, naked as you please, and a woman between 
them, naked too. Right over the bed, it hung. And 
in the bed, that girl of mine, fast asleep.” 

“Where'd it come from?” Vasihsa Petrovna 
asked. “Did she hang it there herself?” 

“That's right. To make the place cosy.” 

“Good Lord! Is she half-witted, or what?” 

“No, not generally. Only she’s always in a hurry 
to show people how intelligent she is, so they won’t 
take her for a provincial booby. She’s one of that 
kind that’s always trying to grade other people’s 
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minds. You know—‘There’s truth in what you 
say’, or, “That's a clever thing to say—that sort 
of thing. Puts herself away up above the common 
run.” 

“That's so,” Gulko put in. “There are such 
people.” 

“Yes, Well, and there the picture hung. I had a 
gun in the house, a double-barrelled Tula shotgun. 
I grabbed it, and Ict go out of the left-hand barrel. 
There was nothing left of that picture but the nail 
it hung by. That girl of mine was so scared, she 
tumbled off the bed. When she came to she started 
shaming me. ‘How could you, how could you? It 
was a Rubens! Here I try to make the place cosy, 
as best I can, and you come along just like a cave- 
man, shooting your gun off in the house!’ I tried 
to make her see there was nothing cosy about 
naked people all over the walls. ‘If you sit around 
yourself without any clothes on,’ I said, ‘will that 
be cosy too? If you want things cosy, why don't 
you make the bed up properly, so I won’t have to 
be ashamed when people come to see us? Why 
can’t you spread it with white, like other people 
do?’ Only what’s the good? No one ever taught 
her how to make a bed! And, to tell the truth, I 
had no time to spend on bringing up my wife. We’d 
started building, ahead of schedule, and the steppe 
set us new riddles every day. We needed boards for 
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window sashes. We needed trowels, and all sorts 
of tools. We needed beams. And, somehow, we 
found answers to all those riddles. We made sashes 
out of the wooden cases that the plough parts 
arrived in. And then, when spring set in, we made 
beams out of the runners of our tractor sleighs. 
We all worked hke devils. Myself, I was on my 
tractor day and night. You should have seen my 
beard! It’s not only the soil—the air here is so 
fertile a man’s beard grows twice as fast as back in 
Bezhetsk. ‘To look civilized, you've got to shave 
morning and evening. 

“And how’s a man to keep shaved, when he’s 
no peace at home? When I came in she’d just sit 
still and never say a word. Give me my dinner, and 
never say a word. Back in Bezhetsk, she’d used to 
throw her arms around me and whisper, ‘I’m wild 
about you!’ See? But now she wouldn't say a word, 
as if she’d lost her tongue or something. I’ve no 
respect for that sort of thing. ‘What are you sulk- 
ing about?’ I’d ask her. ‘What do you want?’ 
‘Nothing,’ she’d say. ‘I’m just tired.’ “‘What’s made 
you tired?’ ‘You wouldn’t understand,’ she says. 
‘It’s moral tiredness.’ ‘What from?’ Id ask her. ‘Is 
it the mice, maybe?’ ‘Yes,’ she’d say, ‘the mice are 
bad.’ And not another word. So I sat up a whole 
night, making a mousetrap for her. A nice little 
trap, that was. Took the metal tips cff my boots 
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and used the screws to put the trap together. Well, 
I baited it, and set it—and still I couldn’t get a 
word out of her. ‘What’s wrong?’ I ask her. ‘Can't 
you tell a person what you want?’ ‘Nothing,’ she 
says. “Thanks for the trap.’ I thought maybe the 
trap didn’t work, but when I asked her she didn’t 
even answer. Then I fixed a bit of mirror on it. 
Mice—they’re greedy beasts. If one of them thinks 
it sees another making for the bait, it loses its head. 
The trap worked better, now. But she still wouldn't 
talk to me. Then I thought, maybe it was that 
picture she was angry over. Well and good. Next 
time I had to drive out to Arik, I bought a picture 
for her at the market, all glassed, and framed, and 
everything. It was very fine: a silver cat with a 
red ribbon round its neck, against a black ground. 
Fifty rubles, it cost me. I brought it home and 
hung it up. She took one look at it and said, ‘You 
know, Stepan, I don’t believe I love you any 
longer.’ 

‘Well, what could a person do? You can’t force 
love. 1 got out of the bed and lay down on the 
floor. ‘No,’ she says, ‘you keep the bed and I'll 
sleep on the floor.’ I wouldn’t do that, of course, 
on principle. So that was how we lived—the bed 
empty, and both of us on the floor, in opposite 
corners. Like strangers in a doss-house. And all 
on account of that Rubens! Of a morning she'd get 
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up and start combing her hair, grinning like a 
young she-wolf, and I’d he there on the floor, 
looking up at her, thinking how handsome shc was. 

“She took a job, keeping account of the work. 
Onc night I got home late and found the dug-out 
empty. No sign of her but her ear-rings on the 
table—she always took them off when she went out, 
to keep her ears from freezing. And you could see 
shed been gone a long time. The kettle was cold, 
and the dog was hungry. It was pitch dark outside, 
and a howling storm. Easiest thing in the world 
to nulss your way and freeze to death. We’ve got 
electric lighting now, and you can see the lights 
at our farm ten kilometres off. But in those days 
the only light we had out of doors was one lantern, 
swinging on a post. You could blunder around the 
place all night and never find it. Well, I didn’t 
know what to do. There was Rex looking up at 
me, whining because he was hungry. I didn’t lke 
it. So I went out to my tractor again and started 
searching. The storm, that day—I never saw its 
like before, and I don’t think I ever will again. 
Everything upside down and topsy-turvy. Even the 
snow was blowing up from the ground, instead of 
down from the sky. And the way the wind howled 
—-I couldn’t hear the noise of my own tractor. I 
drove around, looking for her, switching the 
headlights on and off to catch her eye. But I 
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couldn't find her. I kept it up until suddenly the 
tractor stalled. Vhe feed pipes were frozen. I got 
down and tried to warm the pipes with my hands. 
I could feel my skin freezing to the metal, but | 
let it freeze. I didn’t care about my hands, as long 
as I could warm up the pipes and carry on until 
I found her. There—see those palms? ‘Tough as 
flint. Strike them together, and the sparks begin to 
fly. Here, feel them—they won’t hurt you.” 

“Ah,” Vasilisa Petrovna said, with a new note 
of respect in her voice. “Well, and did you find 
her?” 

“No. I searched till I was stiff as an icicle, and 
then I had to turn back. If I'd gone on any longer, 
I'd have got lost myself. Not a light anywhere. 
Even the lantern I told you about—the storm had 
put it out. So I went back home. But how could | 
sit still? The wind kept howling like a funeral 
march. And the dog whining. And all of a sudden 
J got so mad, I can’t even tell you. I grabbed that 
Rex by the scruff of the neck and threw him out 
in the storm, and yelled at him, ‘You son of a so- 
and-so,’ I yelled, ‘go out and find her! And 
jumped out after him and grabbed the leash. He 
was full grown by that time, Rex, a good dog to 
look at, his coat thick and warm. He knew right 
away what I wanted, and he made off in a hurry, 
with me right after him. And sure enough, we 
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found her, in a snowdrift right near by. She was 
still alive, even talked to me, but so numb already 
that she didn't feel the cold. Well, I brought her 
home, and undressed her no worse than those 
people in her precious Rubens, and rubbed her 
down with snow till she came back to life. 

“And I can tell you, after that night our whole 
farm took a different view of Rex. ‘They all respect 
hun now. They come for him every time a search 
is needed, and he’s never failed thei. Anyone 
goilg out in a storm takes Rex along, and either 
he'll get them safe home hiinself, or he’ll come back 
alone and bark for help. If you ever visit our farm, 
you can ask anyone. They'll all tell you what a fine 
dog he is. So that this time it’s the dog with the 
lady, instead of the lady with the dog.” 

“How you talk about your own wife!” Vasilisa 
Petrovna said, with a reproachful sigh. “You men 
are all alike.” 

“Ah, I meant no harm. And anyway, that’s all 
past and over,’ Stepan returned, smiling. “As I 
said, she took a job, and after she’d been working 
awhile she began to get into the spirit of it, and 
before she knew it all her boredom was gone. It’s 
simple enough. To be at peace with yourself, 
you’ve got to feel that you're not living for your- 
self alone—that other people need you too. That 
gives you confidence. And that’s how it was with 
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her. Her eyes lit up, and she learned to laugh 
again. She'd got to be as skinny as a toothpick, 
hut by the time suminer set in she rounded out so, 
you couldn’t pinch her. And all sorts of new ideas 
in her head. ‘We iunprove the soil,’ she said to me 
one day, ‘and the soil improves us. Even you, 
Stepan, she says. ‘It will improve even you, 
in time. I know now,’ she says, ‘what to turn my 
hand to. Because the main thing in any person,’ she 
says, ‘Is culture.’ She laughed, and then, ‘I’ve 
agreed,’ she says, ‘to take charge of our club- 
house.’ ”’ 

“And why not?” said Vasilisa Petrovna. “It’s just 
the job for her.” 

“No—I’ve no respect for that sort of thing. It’s 
not what I call real work. A person ought to be 
making things, creating material values. Look— 
we were short of water all summer. It had to be 
brought up in tanks, and doled out by litres—as 
if it was milk! And this girl of mine raised Cain 
because the books in the club library showed signs 
of dirty fingers. But anyway, life is back to normal. 
We're sleeping together again. She’s been to Mos- 
cow, now, to get some stuif for the club—all sorts 
of wigs, and books, and chess tournament clocks, 
whatever those may be. Her dad’s in Moscow, 
some sort of big shot there. All I hope is, she don’t 
bring back another of those Rubenses.”’ 
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“Weren't you afraid to let her go?” Vasilisa Pet- 
rovna asked. “She might not coine back, you 
know.” 

“Not she! She's wired me already, to meet her 
at Arik. And then, she’s got Rex waiting for her, 
after all.” And Stepan winked. “She couldn’t live 
without Rex! I told you, didn’t I—she’s the lady 
with the dog.” 

Vasilisa Petrovna sighed. 

“Yes,” she said, “I came out here against my will 
myself. With my daughter. She _ voluntcered 
through the Youth League, and I just came along 
—League or no League. Got on the train with her 
at Ribinsk, and never got off again till we stopped 
at Arik. And mothered the whole car, all the way 
out.” 

The truck slowed and stopped. Heat lay heavy 
over the steppe. The sun stood at the zenith, blaz- 
ing down mercilessly. 

The water in the radiator was boiling. 

Heat haze, thick as syrup, rose from the hood, 
from the cab roof, from the mudguards. 

Alyona stood up. 

The streaming heat haze distorted her vision like 
bad window glass. 

Far ahead she could make out a group of short- 
legged horses, standing motionless, heads together, 
like a basket-ball team in a huddle. 
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A wolf-hound came bounding towards the 
truck. 

A foolish dog, Alyona thought—racing that way 
when it was so hot. 

There was a horseman riding up, too—a herds- 
man, very erect, on a shaggy little horse that he 
kept urging on with his heels. As he came closer, 
Alyona stared wide-eyed at his huge hat, edged 
with fox fur, and his padded coat, belted several 
times around with a bright-coloured sash. His 
sleeves were so long, they hid his finger-tips and 
even the handle of his braided whip. His face, 
deeply pitted with pockmarks, reminded Alyona of 
a wrinkled walnut. 

Coming up beside the truck, he pulled at the 
raw-hide bridle. 

The shaggy horse stopped obediently, and 
vawned, showing Alyona its big, unbrushed teeth. 

‘Any water in these parts?” Tolya asked, un- 
screwing the radiator cap. 

The herdsman said something in the Kazakh 
tongue, and broke into a radiant smile. 

“Might as well say it in Greek,’ Tolya grumbled. 
The radiator cap was so hot it burnt his fingers, 
and he was feeling cross. 

“Water, Uncle, water,’ Alyona called down to 
the herdsman. “We need water. Us Kazakhsha 
belmeidim.”’ 
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She held up a bottle with perhaps a spoonful of 
water in it—all that they had left. The bottle had 
a vodka label on it. 

The herdsman laughed shrilly and shook a 
shrivelled finger at Alyona, talking at her rapidly. 

“No, no,” she cried, laughing back at him. “Not 
vodka. Water. Sz, su!” 

Flow she had come to know that water, in 
Kazakh, was su, she could not have said. 

The wolf-hound came up at this moment and 
began leaping up at the truck, barking furiously. 
The herdsman, still laughing, gave the dog a lash 
of the whip. He said something again, still in 
Kazakh, nodding for emphasis. No one understood 
a word except Alyona, who turned to Vasilisa Pet- 
rovna, asking eagerly: 

“May [?” 

“May vou what?” Vasilisa Petrovna demanded 
warily. 

“Ride to the well with him, on horseback!” 

“You're off your head!” 

“But he'll bring us to the well.” 

“Let her go,’ Stepan put in. “What’s the harm? 
Ever been on a horse before, youngster?” 

“Of course I have,” Alyona said, lying brazenly. 

The herdsman set her behind him, on the broad 
croup, and clucked to the horse. Alyona took firm 
hold of his sash, and they were off. 
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Tolya honked his horn. Trying to tease them, 
was he? 

The herdsman gave a sudden shrill cry, and the 
horse began to fly like the wind. The wolf-hound, 
still barking, bounded alongside. Tolya’s horn kcpt 
up its honking. The horse’s croup was far too 
broad for comfort, and the herdsman’s coat smelt 
of smoke and manure, and the dog kept snapping 
at Alyona’s feet. But she was having a wonderful 
time—so wonderful, she did not even notice how 
the horse’s rough skin chafed her legs. 

She saw the well long before they reached it. 

Bushes grew thick around it. 

From a tall pole hung a faded flag. 

And there was the well itself—a broad concrete 
ring sticking up out of the ground. 

Alyona slipped off the horse and ran, to be first 
at the well. She bent over the edge to look at the 
water, but all she could see was blackness. 

A cool breeze blew up at her. 

The breeze smelled deliciously of water. The 
concrete smelled of water, too, and so did the pail, 
and the wooden drinking trough. 

The herdsman, still in the saddle, lowered the 
pail. For what seemed long minutes you could hear 
it banging and bumping against the concrete. 

Then the banging stopped. The pail came up in 
silent dignity. 
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Stepan took the dripping pail in both hands and 
began to drink. He did not spill a drop. 

lfis Adam’s apple moved up and down, up and 
down, just like a shuttle. 

He drank and drank, and they all stood watch- 
ing hin. 

The handle of the pail rapped him on the head, 
but he drank right on. A clicking in his throat 
registered every swallow. 

‘“T’m thirsty too,’ Alyona said. 

They all drank, and filled their flasks and bottles. 

Tolya filled the radiator, and Stepan poured a 
pailful into the wooden drinking trough. 

The shaggy horse, pulling against the bridle, 
stretched out its neck and began, not so much to 
drink, Alyona thought, as to caress the water 
with its velvety lips. 

‘As if it was sampling wine,” Vasilisa Petrovna 
said, with a little laugh. 

Stepan pulled off his striped vest. He cupped his 
big hands, and Tolya poured for him. 

The water was fresh and cold and heavy. It was 
so clear, every line on Stepan’s palms showed 
through it. 

Stepan splashed water over his hot, dusty 
face, and then over his head. The hair at his 
nape, badly in need of cutting, formed into wet 
points. 
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He used up a pail of water, and another, and 
yet another, grunting with pleasure as the cool 
handfuls struck his body. The water seemed to 
melt as it ran down his muscular arms. 

‘Here, that’s enough,” Vasilisa Petrovna said 
finally, losing all patience. “Give the rest of us a 
chance. Grunting that way, like the very devil— 
God forgive the word!” 

Stepan started pouring for Tolya, without 
bothering to dry himself. The sun did that for him, 
and very quickly. 

What was left in the pail when Tolya was done, 
Stepan threw at the wolf-hound. The dog snorted 
furiously and rolled over on its back, waving its 
paws in the air. 

They all washed with relish, taking their time 
about it. Puddles formed all around the well. 

Nastya brought out her baby. ‘They undid his 
wrappings and poured a pail of cold water over 
him, at which he raised his voice in clamorous 
protest. 

“Why’s he all scratched up like that?” Vasilisa 
Petrovna asked. 

“He keeps scratching,” Nastya answered ruefully. 
‘“He’s so little yet. But he'll be all right. The first 
year 1s always the hardest.” 

“T should think he’d scratch! Look at his finger- 


nails! Don’t you ever trim them?” 
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“Lm scared to. They're so tiny!” 

“And you call yourself a mother—the Lord 
preserve us! Have you got a pair of scissors, at 
least? Here, let Alyona hold the baby while you 
get them.” 

The scissors found, Vasilisa Petrovna looked 
around from face to face. 

“Here, sailor,” she said finally, holding out the 
scissors to Stepan. “Lend us a hand. I'd do it 
myself, only my eyes aren't as good as they used 
to be.”’ 

Stepan clicked the scissors in the air, took 
long and careful aim, cut one tiny nail—and 
gave up. 

“Such a hero!” Vasilisa Petrovna said mockingly. 

“Well, but why does he have to keep wriggling 
that way? And he’s so small! Suppose I snapped a 
finger off, along with the nail? Hed hold it against 
me all the rest of his life! No, I've no respcct for 
that sort of thing.” 

“Let me try,” Alyona begged. 

“What will you want next?” Vasilisa Petrovna 
demanded. “Wait till you have one of your own— 
then you can try.” 

“Tolya!” Gulko said. “Go to it.” 

Tolya took the scissors, fitted his fingers into the 
handles, cut the air once or twice, and twisted his 


lips disgustedly. 
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“Call these scissors?” he grumbled. “Sheet iron 
—that’s what they’re made for! Well, where’s the 
victim? What am I supposed to cut?” 

Alyona brought the baby to him. 

“Call this a tool?” Tolya grumbled on, trying 
the scissors on one of his own nails. “Ill bet any- 
thing you please they’ve never been sharpened since 
the world began. All right, friend, let’s have your 
paw. When you get to be farm director, remember 
me. Hold on!”’—and he blinked bewilderedly. 
“What am I supposed to cut? What 1s this, a joke, 
or what? He hasn’t got any nails!” 

“Why, but look,” Nastya protested, and took 
the child from Alyona. “Oh! They’re gone! Even 
the longest ones, from his little pinkies!”’ 

“All that to-do over nothing,” ‘Tolya grumbled. 
“You've just been seeing things, on account of the 
heat. Why, a baby like that—he’ll never grow any 
nails. You ate the wrong kind of food, little 
mother.” 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ Nastya cried, on the 
verge of tears. “His nails were ever so long. Weren’t 
they, Auntie Vasilisa? Of course they were! The 
way you talk!” 

Vasilisa Petrovna came up to look. 

‘““That’s funny,” she said. ‘““Where’d they get to? 
Alyona! Is this your doing?” 

Alyona dropped her eyes. 
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“Alyona! Pm asking you a question!” 

“Yes,” Alyona answered meckly. “I bit them 
off.” 

“Bit? What do you mean?” 

“With my teeth. I bit them off. While you were 
all arguing.” 

“And what do you say to that?” Vasilisa Petrov- 
na cried. “I can see Pll never get that child to 
Ribinsk safely. Something is sure to happen.” 

But the others only laughed, and she herself 
joined in the laughter. 

“How far to Arik, can you tell us?” Tolya asked 
the herdsman. 

The old man looked to Alyona for interpretation. 

“The station,” she shouted at him. “The station, 
Uncle. Arik.” 

“Arik?” he repeated after her, and, pointing with 
his whip, said, “There. That way.” 

“We know ourselves it’s that way,’ Gulko put 
in. “Only how far? How many kilometres?” 

This time the herdsman understood. He raised 
two fingers, then four fingers, and then, formed 
with finger and thumb, a zero. 

“What!” Tolya exploded. “Still two hundred 
and forty? Ah, what can he know?” 

Again the old man understood; and he was evi- 
dently offended. Sucking in his underlip, he 
whistled. A yearling colt broke away from the herd 
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and came galloping toward him, with a barefooted 
boy of perhaps eight lying across its back. The 
boy had hardly pulled himself up to sit properly 
astride his mount before they reached the well, 
and the horse lowered its head to drink. 

The boy slid to the ground, his loose shirt catch- 
ing against the horse’s hide. 

His bare neck was so tanned it would never fade, 
Alyona thought, watching him with timid adinira- 
tion. On a cord around his neck hung a pierced 
coln—a twenty-kopek piece. 

Purely to make sure that her legs had not gone 
numb, Alyona put her feet in first position and 
made a complete turn, as she had been taught in 
dancing class. 

The boy’s bold, mocking eyes slid over her care- 
lessly, as over some petty thing, unworthy of serious 
attention. Turning to Gulko, he asked in crisp, 
clear Russian for a cigarette. 

“Grow up first,’ Gulko said. “How many kilo- 
metres to Arik, can you tell us?” 

“Why not?” the boy replied. “Pwo hundred and 
forty.” 

“What?” Tolya cried, with an angry movement. 
“Two hundred and forty? To Arik?” 

“Yes, yes,’ both herdsman and boy confirmed, 
nodding eagerly. “Iwo hundred and forty.” 

And, to make things altogether clear, the boy 
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picked up a stick and drew the figures on the 
ground. 


For the next few minutes Tolya lost all power 
of specch. 

The herdsman dismounted, and at once, to 
Alyona’s great surprise, turned out to be terribly 
old. 

He must have been a hundred, maybe more. 

His legs were crooked and stiff in the joints. Ile 
was much more at ease on horseback than on the 
ground. But he dismounted anyway, and squatted 
in front of the figures the boy had drawn, admir- 
ing them as one might a painting. 

“It’s a dirty shame,” Tolya exclaimed, finding 
his tongue again. “Vhey send you off on such a 
trip, and dole you out fuel by city standards. What 
do they expect me to do—muilk a mare? Mares’ 
milk isn’t fuel—it’s just kumiss. And the wear and 
tear, out here—as if it was the same as on paved 
roads! And what about the dust, the way it eats 
the metal! And the cooling system—just you look 
at the cooling system. Take a truck, or a harvester 
combine, or anything you please—is the cooling 
system good enough for this heat? ‘The water in 
the radiator boils! And they won’t even hear a per- 
son out. I tell them over and over—you've got to 
design machines for the virgin soil development so 
they'll work in these conditions. But not a word can 
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1 gct out of them—not from the chief mechanic, 
nor from Roman Semyonovich either.” 

All this was addressed chiefly to Vasihsa Pet- 
rovna, who was clambering up into the truck again. 
Tolya talked on and on. But Alyona did not hsten. 

She could not take her eyes off the Kazakh boy. 

The boy was playing with the wolf-hound, teas- 
ing the powerful creature—grasping its muzzle, try- 
ing to throw it, thrusting his hand into its fierce, 
gaping maw. 

Alyona watched him raptly, firmly convinced 
that there could be no one in all the world so won- 
derful as this herdboy, even though the pierced 
coin on the string around his neck was his only 
adornment. 

The fearless boy paid Alyona no attention 
whatever. But that, of course, was only to be 
expected. 

Alyona began to feel something very akin to 
jealousy against the wolf-hound. She put her feet 
in first position and made a complete turn. 

The boy continued his teasing of the dog. 

Then Alyona turned her back to him, screwed 
up her eyes, and, tense with unreasoning awe, 
asked faintly: 

“Do you see any films out here?” 

“No,” came the answer. 

“We see lots.” 
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No answer at all. 


Mustering up all her courage, Alyona turned to 
face the boy. 

“We see them at the farm,” she explained. 
“Sunnyside State Farm.” 

The boy spat artistically through his tecth, and 
sat down astride the wolf-hound. 

“I saw such a sad film, the other day,’ Alyona 
said. “About Kashchei the Wizard.” 

The boy gave her a glance out of the corner 
of one narrow, screwed-up eye. He seemed on the 
point of saying something. But at that moment 
Tolya shouted, “Want to get left behind again? 
Get in, now, quick!” 

And Alyona had to scramble up at once. 

With a sharp jerk, the truck was off. 

Alyona stood for a long time looking back at this 
remarkable boy, playing so fearlessly with his 
wolf-hound. 

She would never see him again, she knew; and 
she felt very sad, just as she had the night before, 
watching the lights of the farm fading away one 
by one in the distance. 

The old herdsman still sat on his heels, admiring 
the figures the boy had drawn on the flat steppe 
soul. 

“That Tolya,” Vasilisa Petrovna was saying, 
“he’s all wrong, blaming Roman Semyonovich. It’s 
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not Roman Semyonovich’s fault. He’s got the farm 
to answer for, and so he’s got to see that things 
get done.” 

“What’s he like, this Roman Semyonovich of 
yours?” Stepan asked. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know him?” 

“V’ve heard about him. The way he made off 
with our reaper, that time. But I’ve never met him.” 

Vasilisa Petrovna smiled. 

‘Iie knows what he’s doing,” she said. “To my 
dying day, Pll never forget the way he came visit- 
ing me. First our team leader came around, early 
one morning, in a dreadful rush. ‘Make yourself 
ready, he says. ‘You’ve got visitors coming.’ And 
off he went, without another word. I didn’t know 
what to think. Visitors? Who? Where from? I’ve 
no relatives out in these steppes that I know of, 
nor no acquaintances either. I went around asking 
people, and they told me our director, Roman Se- 
myonovich, was coming to see me. Yes, and that 
tall man, too—the one that went around taking 
subscriptions to the loan. And the chief agrono- 
mist. All the big shots, don’t you see.” 

“J was away then, on farm business,” Gulko 
put in. 

“That's right. Dimitry Prokofyevich was away 
somewhere, thank goodness, or they’d have brought 
him along too. Well, I thought maybe it was a 
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mistake—maybe it was someone else they were 
wanting to see. But everyone said—no, it was me. 
I didn’t know what to think. What could they 
want of me? Had I done anything wrong? No 
one could tell me. ‘The farm'd just begun build- 
ing, in those days, and I was on unskilled work— 
puddhng clay for the stove-makers, fetching and 
carrying, that sort of thing. And in the meanwhile, 
we all hved in dug-outs. I lived in a dug-out too, 
with my daughter Lizaveta, may she rest in peace.” 

Vasilisa Petrovna swallowed a sob, and blew 
her nose loudly. 

‘There, there,” Gulko said sternly. “Get on 
with your story.” 

Vasilisa Petrovna was not offended in the least. 

“Well, then,” she continued, “I don’t know about 
other parts, but out on the Volga where I come 
from, if you have company, you don’t let them 
leave unfed. But such visitors—what could I offer 
them? What could I think of to please them, peo- 
ple like that—always used to all the best? I went 
to the shop, but there was nothing there worth 
buying. They’re always running short. Earnings 
are high, out here, and everything is bought up 
as soon as it’s brought. So I went back home and 
looked over my supphes. What did I have, now? 
Let me think. Yes, there was some stewed meat, 
three tins. A little bay leaf. Some vinegar. And 
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beéepper—not the red kind, but real black pepper. 
Yes, and a jar of tomato paste. So I set to work. 
But all the time I kept thinking—suppose it was 
all a joke, just to see what I’d do? Suppose they'd 
just been making fun of me? And all that good 
food gone to waste! But it was no joke at all. | 
hardly had the time to dress before they came. And 
that man from Ank with them, too—you know 
who I mean, all dressed up in leather. I can't 
remember his name.” 

“The commissioner,” Gulko said. 

“Well, they came in and sat down. So polite 
and pleasant! And talked about this and that, and 
J couldn't make out what they were after. And 
then I asked them to the table. ’'d put a bottle 
ready—not on the dinner table; on a little table 
in the corner, so it didn’t hit you in the eye, but 
you could see it if you wanted to. If they wanted 
to, I thought, they'd see it, and if they didn’t, why, 
let it stand. It wouidn't hurt anybody. They came 
to the table and started in on my borshch. Well, 
I thought, maybe now they'd get down to busi- 
ness. Nothing of the kind. And the bottle—it might 
have been empty, for all the notice they took of 
it. And they stopped talking, too. There they sat, 
eating, and not a word out of them—as if they 
were hard at work in the office, drawing up orders. 
The craziest things came into my head. What did 
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they want of me? Was I getting a bonus or some- 
thing, for good work? I hadn’t done anything 
special that I could remember. Puddling clay for 
the stove-makers—nothing heroic about that! Or 
did you get bonuses for that too, nowadays? Well, 
they finished up that borshch, down to the last 
drop, and then Roman Semyonovich says to 
Leathercoat, ‘Well, expert, what do you say? Any- 
thing singed, or scorched?’ ‘No,’ says Leathercoat. 
‘Nothing singed, nothing scorched.’ ‘And was there 
too much tomato, maybe?’ ‘No, the tomato was 
just right.’ ‘Well, then, that’s that,’ says Roman 
Semyonovich. ‘Uncork that bottle, Vasilisa Petrovna, 
and don’t forget yourself. We'll drink to your corona- 
tion!’ And he pulled a white cook’s cap out of 
his pocket and stuck it on my head, right on top 
of my kerchicf. “Thanks for the dinner, Vasilisa 
Petrovna, he says. “The borshch was_ perfect. 
You've passed the test with honours.’ ‘What test?’ 
‘We’ve appointed you chief cook for the main set- 
tlement. Look in at the office and get the formal- 
ities attended to.’ And that was how I got to be 
farm cook, and spent the whole summer working 
at the stove, and not a single day off, not till the 
autumn. And that stove—you know yourself what 
a state it’s in. Just falling to pieces! Dimitry Pro- 
kofyevich, have you no conscience? Send the weld- 
ers to fix the stove.” 
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“That’s no business of yours any more,’ Gulko 
returned. “You’re leaving the farm—so forget it.” 

“And what if I’m leaving? The farm is still 
there, isn’t it? And people have to eat, don’t they? 
And it’s the easiest thing to fix. All they have to 
do is weld the top, over on the right, where the 
soup stands, and put the flues in order. That’s all 
I ever asked.” 

“Tf you had a conscience, you’d have got it done 
yourself. But you’re so clever, aren’t you? Telling 
other people to fix up the stove, and for yourself— 
you beg a certificate from Auntie Grunya, and 
away you run!” 

“What has Auntie Grunya to do with it? I went 
to Arik, to the medical centre there. They X-rayed 
me twice over, and wrote down everything that’s 
wrong with me. And told me to leave. As if I’d 
have gone of my own will, and left the grave 
behind, where my little girl lies dead!” 

Vasilisa Petrovna blew her nose loudly, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

Alyona felt sorry for Vasilisa Petrovna. To cheer 
her up, she boasted to Gulko: 

“You ought to see the records Auntie Vasilisa’s 
taking home with her! No one else at the farm 
has so many—a whole suitcase full!” 

“Hold your tongue,” Vasilisa Petrovna broke in 
severely. And, shifting about uneasily, she began 
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grumbling, “Ah, this heat! And the Lord alone 
knows if we’re heading right. Suppose we’ve lost 
the way again!” 

“All sorts of records,” Alyona went on, unheed- 
ing. “Pleasant Trail, and the Omsk Polka, and 
Lone Accordion, and Alabama. TVhat’s a new 
dance—Alabama.” 

Gulko frowned. 

“So that’s where all the records went, that dis- 
appeared from the shop!” he exclaimed. 

“What that child will say!” Vasilisa Petrovna 
cried, nudging Alyona angrily. “The things she 
makes up!” 

“Who makes them up?” Alyona protested un- 
certainly, feeling that again she had put her foot 
into it. “We played every one of them on our 
gramophone—isn’t that so? I had to wind all day, 
till my arm got sore—there were so many of 
them.” 

“Well, and suppose you did? Can’t you hold 
your tongue? Who’s asking you to chatter? No, 
with such a child we'll never get to Ribinsk 
safely!” 

“Stop scolding,’ Gulko told her. “You're run- 
ning away from difficulties, well, and say so frank- 
ly. The child has nothing to do with it. People 
go travelling around, trying to trade one ruble for 
two—and put all the blame on a child?” 
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“Shame on you, Dimitry Prokofyevich,” Vasi- 
lisa Petrovna said reproachfully. “Roman Semyo- 
novich, even—and he’s got more to answer for 
than you—he understood. I’m really sick—really 
and truly. It’s only on the outside I look so strong. 
Inside, I’m all worn out, from head to foot.” 

“A nice time you chose to be sick, with the 
harvest on and every pair of hands worth its 
weight in gold! When the war was on, did you 
ever stop to think of aches and pains? You worked 
two shifts, didn’t you, along with the best!” 

“That was in the war.” 

“Can’t you understand? The harvest, this year 
—if you want to know, it’s a matter of world im- 
portance. Every ton of grain works against war. 
See?” 

“Ah, who’s afraid of war?” 

“What do you mean—who’s afraid of it?” 

“Tt would be so horrible this time, I’m not afraid 
of anything any more!”’ 

“Mmm,” Gulko drawled. “You’re no easy nut 
to crack! So you think it’s perfectly normal, then, 
running away to your old man when the rains 
come at the wrong time and the wheat’s in dan- 
ger. Our working folk stick day and night at the 
threshing-floors—and you go running about the 
steppe, buying up gramophone records. A fine 
cook—spoil the soup and burn the porridge!” 
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This last dig had been better left unsaid, as 
Gulko quickly realised. 

“And what am I to cook on?” Vasilisa Petrovna 
cried shrilly. “What am I to cook on, without a 
decent stove? All summer, ve been asking you 
to send the welders over to fix that stove, only 
you wouldn't listen!” 

“That stove! Besides your stove, I’ve got a thou- 
sand motors in my charge.” 

‘A thousand imotors! And let the folk that run 
the motors go unfed? Yourself, you want your 
soup thick, don’t you, and rich, and ladled from 
the bottom. A thousand motors! And who’s to 
eat the leavings, if 1 ladle out all the best for you?” 

“All mght, all right,’ Gulko broke in, trying 
to silence her. ‘“Nobody’s asking what you think 
of me. You tell me another thing: who’s going to 
dance that Omsk polka with you?” 

But—as Alyona could have told him—Vasilisa 
Petrovna, once angered, was deaf to all persua- 
sion, rattling away like a radio announcer. 

‘They weigh me out supplies for everyone 
alike,” she continued furiously. “No extra for any- 
one, Gulko or not Gulko!” 

The senseless argument dragged on and on, 
until no one could make head or tail of it any 
more, except that it showed how tired they both 
were, and how cross with one another because of 
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the heat, and the dust, and this journey that, it 
seemed, would never end. 

Alyona, tired of nothing to do, would listen ab- 
sently awhile, until some word or phrase caught 
her attention and gave her thoughts something to 
play with. Gulko’s “thousand motors” kept her 
busy for many kilometres. Roman Semyonovich 
was in charge of people, and Dimitry Prokofyevich 
of motors. Roman Semyonovich was the director, 
so, of course, he had picked himself the easier job. 
People were no great trouble. People were all alike. 
But motors—they were none of them alike. In a 
tractor you started up the motor with a bar, and 
in a truck with a crank, and in a touring car it 
started up itself. The motor at the pumping sta- 
tion had a belt, but the one at the power station 
hadn’t. The little motor on the grain thrower was 
an electric one, and so was the motor on the con- 
veyor, yes, and the one on the loader. 

Frowning suddenly, Alyona tried to remember 
what had made her compare all the different 
motors. But it was so hot, she could not recall what 
had started her off. And so she let her thoughts 
drift wherever they pleased, in the hope that some- 
how they would bring her back to the right track. 

Those electric motors—you weren’t allowed to 
come near them, for all they were so small. If 
you came too close you'd get such an electric 
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shock, you’d go right up in smoke, and nothing 
left of you at all. And there were warning signs 
all over—skull and cross-bones. There’d been an 
eagle once, that sumimer—it flew against the wire, 
and fell down dead. And someone had torn one 
of those skull and cross-bones signs off its post and 
hung it on the canteen door. And the next day 
Vasilisa Petrovna had been appointed chief cook. 
And the canteen had begun to sparkle with cleanli- 
ness, and dessert had been served every day. 

Slowly, sleepily, the thoughts came and went, 
and Alyona, with a submissive sigh, allowed them 
to take their own course. Yes, dessert in the can- 
teen. And the thermos cart that brought hot meals 
to the tractor teams, out in the fields. Alyona had 
gone out once, with the cart, to where her dad 
was working. ‘That was the time she'd sat on the 
horse’s skull. 

Dad had been terribly dirty, because his tractor 
wouldn’t go. Black grease all over his hands, and 
his face too. Alyona’d had to get out his cigarettes 
and stick one in his mouth for him. But the min- 
ute Dimitry Prokofyevich drove up—before he 
even touched anything—the motor had suddenly 
started running. The tractor knew its master, Dad 
had said. But Dimitry Prokofyevich had been 
angry at the tractor for starting without his help, 
and said it was a dirty shame, sending for the 
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chief mechanic on account of every trifle, and he 
was no nobody, and in his day he’d had a talk 
with Orjonikidze, and right now, too, he’d had an 
offer from a big repair works in Moscow, and.... 

There! Alyona knew, now, what had got her 
started. It was Dimitry Prokofyevich being boss of 
all the motors, and the motors being afraid of him, 
so that all he had to do was to come near, and 
they'd start working right away. Some sort of elec- 
tricity, maybe, that he had inside him. And now 
that he was away the motors had no boss. If they 
went out of commission there’d be no one to 
make them start up again. And the tractors went 
out of commission ever so often, especially when 
the steppe wind blew as it had today. Oh—but 
there must be ever so many tractors standing idle 
in the fields, after that dust storm! And all the 
people running about, shouting for Gulko—and he 
away! 

“Dimitry Prokofyevich,’ Alyona asked, in 
sudden alarm, “are you going to stay long in 
Arik?” 

‘Three days, they gave me, but I don’t know,” 
Gulko said, so glad of any pretext for turning 
away from Vasilisa Petrovna’s caustic tongue that 
he favoured Alyona with a detailed explanation. 
“It'll take more than three days to get this busi- 
ness settled. All the fuel we get out here is ethyl- 
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ated. See? And we have no filling pumps. What 
the drivers generally do is carry it in pails.” 

“You inean, they're not supposed to?” Alyona 
asked, very politely. 

“T told you, didn’t I? It’s ethylated. Poisonous. 
I brought up the question of pumps early in the 
sunmuner, only no one would Hsten. There was 
plenty of time before harvest, they said. Well, and 
they kept saying it till harvest time set in. And 
then, of course, this inspector had to arrive. And 
who got the blame? The chief mechanic—who 
else? So they wrote it all down, and handed me a 
reprimand. And told me to get those pumps, any- 
where I pleased. Where they expect me to get 
them, I'd very much hke to know. As if they 
grew in the woods, like mushrooms! It’s pumps we 
need, not mushrooms.” 

Sulkily, Gulko turned away to stare into the 
pale-green emptiness of the sky. The sun had be- 
gun to sink, and there was no more warmth in 
its rays. lhe air was crystal clear. 

Behind the truck, the dust raised by its wheels 
stretched away hke an endless rampart. 

“And they call this a job,” Gulko went on. “A 
state grain farm, that’s all it is. Why, [ve had the 
handling of millions, in my day. And there’s a job 
offered me right now, at a repair works in Mos- 
cow. With a flat to go with it, and a car at my 
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service. Yes, and if you want to know, I had a talk 
once with Comrade Orjonikidze.” 

Looking down again into Alyona’s friendly eyes, 
Gulko grew calmer. 

“So that’s the way it goes, little girl,’ he con- 
cluded. “And when you get out of school, you can 
go in for any sort of work you please, down to 
somersaults in the circus. Only don’t you ever go 
in for being a mechanic. They'll worry the life out 
of you. They'll tear you to pieces. That’s how it 1s.” 

Alyona sighed. 

“Why don’t you drop it and leave, Dimitry Pro- 
kofyevich?” she asked. 

‘Ah, so you think I should drop it and leave,” 
he cried, angry again. “You think I should leave, 
and let that Auntie Grunya of yours turn out my 
repairmen, eh? No, my dear friends’—and he 
shook a finger warningly—‘“that won’t work. I 
haven’t put in all that energy just to have your 
Auntie Grunya lead me by the nose.” 

The truck suddenly stopped. Tolya got out, leav- 
ing the cab door open, and went around to the 
back to check the wheels. 

‘“What’s up?” Gulko asked him. 

‘“‘Nastya’s nursing.” 

Sleepily, Alyona looked out at the greenish sky, 
so clear and empty that tiny black dots began to 
float before her eyes. 
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The brown ribbon of dust still lay behind the 
truck, marking its trail. 

From horizon to horizon, the steppe lay still and 
motionless. 

On a rock in the distance sat a golden eagle. 

There was not a breath of wind. Not an awn 
of the feather grass stirred. It was impossible to 
believe, in a hush like this, that the earth. still 
turned on its axis. 

Nothing seemed to be real—not the truck, nor 
Tolya, nor Dimitry Prokofyevich, no, nor even 
Alyona herself, cast away so far from home, in 
this utterly deserted steppe. 

A truck appeared, moving in the opposite direc- 
tion. It, too, seemed unreal. 

“Ask them how far to Arik,’ Gulko advised. 

But Volya only made a face and said, “As if 
anybody knew!” 

And there was no resonance to the words, not 
the ghost of an echo. They, too, were unreal—like 
objects that cast no shadow. They carried no mean- 
ing, no expression. 

It was only for an instant that Alyona let her 
eyelids droop. But when she lifted them again the 
sun was setting, and the steppe was no longer 
flat, and there were two horizons. The nearer one, 
a wavy, violet line, was formed by a chain of low 
hills and the gentle slopes of a broad _ hollow. 
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Beyond it lay a golden stretch of ripened wheat, 
cut off from the warm evening glow by a straight 
line that was the true horizon. 

A harvester combine, caught in the red rays 
of the setting sun, stood out like a banner against 
the stubble of a half-reaped field. 

When the truck got nearer, it became evident 
that the combine was at a standstill. Its header 
was up, and its whirling reel collected nothing. It 
had a foolish look, reaping the empty air. But then 
the driver, his overalls shiny with grease, crawled 
out from under the combine and got into his 
seat, and the foolishness ended. ‘The header came 
down, the motor began to roar, and the combine 
set soberly to work. 

There must be a farm somewhere near, Alyona 
thought, and stood up to look around for it. 

Far, far ahead—where Arik was, maybe—the 
red sunset glow hung over the earth. 

Past a rain-water pit, white with goose down, 
the truck drove into a settlement consisting of per- 
haps a score of whitewashed clay dwellings, flat- 
roofed and with windows so tiny they looked more 
like loop-holes. 

Each house had a little yard in front of it, en- 
closed by an earth fence so low that Alyona could 
easily have jumped it. 
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The yards were clean and orderly. In each of 
them stood piles of manure brick, laid out to dry 
for winter fuel. 

‘The truck had to slow down here. ‘The road 
was occupied by a flock of geese, satiny white, feed- 
ing on wheat grains that had sifted out of passing 
loads. ‘Tolya blew and blew his horn at them, but 
they only gabbled mockingly, and would not free 
the way. 

Overfed, Alyona reflected. ‘loo full to move. 

After the yellow monotony of the steppe, it was 
a pleasant change to watch the women, in their 
long white shirts and flannel trousers, preparing 
the evenmg meal over open fires before their 
houses; pleasant to breathe the bitterish odour of 
smoke, and to watch the children, big and small, 
playing around the fires. 

There was a mailbox on the wall of one of the 
houses, and before that house, too, a woman sat 
on her heels by a fire, cooking. Only she was 
dressed differently, in post-office uniform. 

Some of the women boiled their tea in old-time 
kettles with long, snaky spouts. Others had bright 
chrome-plated samovars, like the ones Alyona had 
seen in the biggest shop, back home in Ribinsk. 

No one paid much attention to the passing truck. 
Clearly, automobiles were no longer a novelty in 
the steppe. But one long-legged, black-haired boy 
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shouted shrilly at Alyona. He threw something for 
her to catch, only he didn’t throw hard enough. 

Alyona stood for some time looking back at him. 
He reminded her of the herdboy with the coin on 
a cord around his neck, except that the herdboy 
was ever so much handsomer, and he could ride a 
horse without a bridle, which she was not at all 
sure this boy could manage. 

The village dropped behind, and again there 
was nothing to see but the endless monotony of 
the steppe. It made Alyona feel very lonely. And 
she began listening again to the talk among the 
grown-ups. 

“That’s just what I told her,” Vasilisa Petrovna 
was saying. “‘What sort of a job is herding for 
you, daughter?’ I said. ‘What interest can you 
find in herding? Nobody made you come out here. 
You came of your own free will, with ten years 
of schooling behind you. You could ask for cleaner 
work. And besides, where are you going to graze 
your herd, in this steppe country? Back home on 
the Volga, in the water meadows, the grass is so 
sweet you could cook jam of it. Lie down in it, 
and your clothes begin to smell of honey. But not 
out here! Just think, daughter,’ I said. ‘Where can 
you graze them? It’s not goats,’ I said, ‘it’s horses, 
half a score of them.’ But—‘No, Mother,’ she 
said, ‘though you’ve brought me up to obey my 
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elders, don’t refuse me now. Let me take the herd. 
Just look, Mother,’ she said, ‘how cruelly the old 
herder treats the horses. Vhe way you always 
taught me, ny own Mother, that’s the way I’ve 
got to be, with a soft spot in me for animals, and 
specially for horses. And anyway,’ she said, ‘if 
we re going to be afraid of work, you and me, what 
was the sense of coming out here at all?’ Well, and 
so she became a herder, may her poor soul rest 
in peace. She hardly worked two days. Only for 
two days, they wrote out her pay. It was all that 
Yegor's tault, may the plague take him. [ll not 
forget 1t to my dying day.” 

And Wasilisa Petrovna began to cry. 

She was talking of her daughter Lizaveta, and 
Alyona listened with heightening interest. 

“You shouldn't blame Yegor,” Dimitry Prokofye- 
vich said. 

“Oh, shouldn't I?” Vasilisa Petrovna retorted. 
“Well, and what right did he have to dump those 
sacks?” 

“Have you forgotten the mud?” Dimitry Pro- 
kofyevich demanded. “All the other farms had 
finished their sowing, and we hadn’t even started. 
Even the tractors kept getting stuck. And our fuel 
supply stranded away out beyond Kara-Tau.” 

“Forgotten? How could I forget?” Vasilisa Pe- 
trovna returned. “Didn’t we walk all that weary 
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way from Kara-Tau to the farm, my little girl 
and me? Not a single truck to give us a lift. Every 
one of them stuck in the mud. And Lizaveta hadn't 
the patience to wait. ‘Come on,’ it was, and ‘Come 
on. When we got to the farm, it was like a mad- 
house. No one would stop to hear a word—such 
a hurry they were all in, running around I don’t 
know where to. I tried asking where we could stop 
for the night, until we got settled. But they only 
laughed. What were they laughing at, I’d like to 
know. So we just picked one of the dug-outs and 
went inside. And you know’—Vasilisa Petrovna 
paused a moment, reflecting—“I can’t make out to 
this day which dug-out it was. There didn’t seem to 
be anyone really living there at all, except for me. 
They only came in to sleep. Luggage piled up any 
old way, suitcases, blankets, all sorts of junk, and 
no way of telling whose was which. Well, anyway 
Lizaveta signed up as second herder, and took 
over for the mght shift. That first night, the Lord 
be praised, everything worked out all right. But 
the second night.... She came riding up on horse- 
back, in her ski pants—like Budyonny’s cavalry— 
asking for her dinner, don’t you see, in the middle 
of the night. I poured her a plate of soup—a pea 
soup, 1t was, cooked in beef broth. Only she hard- 
ly had the time to taste it before that devil of a 
Yegor came along and yelled to her from the 
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road, ‘Hi, herder! ?’ve dumped a load of seed by 
the river. My tank ran dry. It’s selected seed— 
see those horses of yours don’t get it!) My Liza- 
veta dropped her spoon and jumped on her horse, 
and off she flew to the herd, and never thought to 
go round by the bridge. Straight to the bank she 
went, and into the water, because it was faster 
that way. And I sat there in the dug-out, waiting, 
and my heart just told me something was going 
to happen. I sat there staring at the candle—we 
all used candles in those days, not only me. There 
was no kerosene for lamps, even, we were so short 
of fuel. And all at once I got such a pain in my 
heart, such a dreadful pain, I couldn’t catch my 
breath. And that same minute the candle flickered 
and went out, as if somebody’d leaned over my 
shoulder and blown at it. I felt it on my cheek, 
like a breath from the other world. Ah, but it was 
fearful, I can tell you. A sign, it was, that trouble 
was come. Ah, Queen of Heaven, preserve and pro- 
tect us!” 

‘Superstition,’ said Dimitry Prokofyevich. 

“Superstition! Everything’s superstition to you,’ 
Vasilisa Petrovna grumbled. “There’s the stove, all 
falling to pieces—is that superstition too?” 

For a while she could not speak. Then, com- 
posing herself, she went on with her story. 
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“I knew I ought to go out in the steppe and 
see. Only I was scared. I was afraid to light the 
candle, even, and still worse afraid to go out of 
doors. I tried to get to sleep, but I couldn’t—just 
turned and twisted, and couldn’t rest. It was more 
than I could bear. And so I made up my mind to 
go out and sce. 

“It was such a bright night, the first clear night 
that spring. When I got to the river, I could see 
the other bank, clear as clear—the tractor stand- 
ing there, and the tractor sleigh, all loaded 
up with sacks. And there were the horses, too, 
tearing the sacking open with their teeth and 
gobbling the seed grain. And her horse, too—my 
little girl’s, my little pretty’s. With the saddle under 
its belly. And eating away like all the rest. Why not? 

“When I saw that saddle, hanging that way 
under the horse’s belly, I just dropped off my feet. 
And there I sat, screaming, and not a soul to hear. 
The first tankload of fuel had just got through the 
mud to the farm, and for all it was night, every- 
one made for that tank like mad. The tractor-driv- 
ers, and the truck-drivers, and everyone else on 
the farm, whether it was their business or not. And 
so, when nobody came for all my screaming, that 
was where I went too. ‘The way they were arguing 
over that fuel! I ran from one to another, trying 
to make them listen, but not a one of them seemed 
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to hear me. Then, when they finally got it through 
their heads, they made for the river. Some of 
them grabbed whatever came to hand—ropes, or 
spades, or hooks. Some of them went empty- 
handed. But me, old fool that I am, I couldn’t 
run along with them. I could hardly walk. I’d sit 
down on the ground, and sit. And then Id pull 
myself up and go a little way, and then I’d have 
to sit down agarn. And somehow or other I final- 
ly got to the river. 

“TI got there, and there she lay on the bank, 
my poor little mermaid. One of her boots was 
gone. And her papers all laid out around her, 
weighted down with pebbles, to dry. And her 
face so pale and green. A green kerchief, she’d 
been wearing, and the green had run onto her 
face.” 

“Couldn’t she swim?” Dimitry Prokofyevich 
asked. 

“Swim? Born on the Volga, and not know how 
to swim? Why, she’d swim the Volga from one 
bank to the other, not to talk of the Irgiz. The 
trouble was, she had her feet in the stirrups. Even 
soldiers, I’ve heard say, when they’re crossing a 
river on horseback, they take their feet out of the 
stirrups. But my little girl, she’d never been a sol- 
dier, and no one ever told her how to do. She 
rode into the water, and the saddle was loose, 
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because she hadn’t stopped to tighten it, and it 
slipped down under the horse’s belly. And dragged 
her down, too. She got her right leg free—pulled it 
out of her boot. But her left leg was caught too 
tight, and it got twisted till the bones just snapped. 
And then she couldn’t do any more, my little bir- 
die, and she went to the bottom, and there she lay. 

“What could I do? Where could I turn? | 
couldn’t take her home to the dug-out. It was 
crowded enough with the living, no room left for 
the dead. So we stayed the night through right 
there on the river-bank, my little girl and me, in 
the bright starlight. My poor httle pretty, never 
loved yet, never kissed. How she wanted to work 
on the virgin soil—and never got to see what it 
was like! I washed the green stain off her cheeks, 
and she lay there so pale and white, like a fresh 
cabbage leaf, and her jacket all torn—they’d 
caught it with the hook, when they pulled her out 
of the water. And her httle fingers all puckered 
up, as if she’d been washing clothes. Her right 
foot, with the boot off, pointed straight up at the 
sky, but the left foot wouldn’t lie straight. I’d pile 
some clay there, to keep it in place, but after a 
while the clay would crumble, and I’d have to 
start all over again. That boot—it was a man’s 
boot, and heavy. I sat there by her head, seeing 
nothing, feeling nothing. It was raining, but I 
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didn’t feel the rain. And I didn’t believe she was 
dead. I saw she was, but I didn’t believe it. And 
I sat there, on the watch for her to wake, to warn 
her, when she wanted to get up, that her leg 
was broken. When day came I saw someone stand- 
ing there, a little way off. ‘What do you want?’ I 
said. And he said, ‘Morning, Auntie,’ he said. ‘And 
accept condolences.’ Young, he was, and _ tousle- 
headed, and a bit of black cloth around his sleeve. 
Stayed where he was, a little way off. Afraid to 
come too close. So young, don’t you see, hed 
never seen anyone dead before, so near. ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘and what do you want?’ And he said, from 
where he was, “You see, she must be measured.’ 
But he didn’t come any nearer. So J found a stick 
and took the measurements. And then, ‘Don’t be 
angry, Auntie,’ he said, ‘but there’s another fuel 
tank coming up, and I’ve got to be on the spot, 
or we might have to do some more measuring. 
So don’t be angry, Auntie,’ he said, ‘but bring the 
carpenters the measurements yourself. ‘They've 
been told to help you. And I'll give you a note 
for them, just in case.’ “Thank you, sonny,’ I said. 
‘And I’d be grateful if we could have some music 
played for the burial.’ ‘We’d do that,’ he said, 
‘only our drummer is off somewhere on one of 
the fuel tanks, and no word from him. And funer- 
al music—it’s not dance music. It’s no good with- 
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out a drum.’ ‘Well, if it can’t be helped, it can’t,’ 
I said. “Thank you, sonny,’ I said. “You can go 
now. [ll manage.’ 

“And I took his note and went off to the main 
settlement, to find the carpenters. 

“They were working on a house, the one the 
Muratovs live in now. I found the foreman and 
gave him the note, and asked him to get a coffin 
made. But he only shook his head and said, “The 
office will have to send us a drawing. Because,’ 
he said, ‘we’ve never worked on that kind of job, 
and we don’t know the first thing about it, If they 
send us a drawing,’ he said, ‘we'll do what we can, 
but otherwise we'll never manage it. So don’t be 
angry, Mother,’ he said, “because you wouldn't 
like it yourself if we bungled it.’ And I could see 
he was right. They'd never manage it. Youngsters, 
all of them, staring at me with their mouths wide 
open. 

“What could I do? I went to the office, but 
there was no one there. Neither Roman Semyono- 
vich, nor the Party organizer, nor the engineer, 
nor the agronomist—not a living soul. The place 
was empty. I thought maybe they'd gone home to 
rest. But everyone I asked said, no, they hadn’t 
been home for the last three days. They were out 
in the steppe, strung out all the way to the sta- 
tion, almost, pulling the fuel tanks out of the mud.” 
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“That’s right,” Gulko said, “I was out there too.” 

“So you see how it was. I didn’t know what to 
do. So I went back to those carpenters, and begged 
them in the name of all that’s holy, but they said 
they couldn’t. ‘Aren’t you ashamed?’ I said. ‘I can’t 
run back and forth like this all day, with her lying 
there all alone by the river. The crows will be 
getting at her.’ But I couldn’t make them listen, 
couldn’t make them take the paper with the 
measurements for the coffin. Well, and then, thank 
goodness, that tousle-head happened by, and 
listened awhile, and then he said to me, ‘Go back 
to the river, Auntie. Ill see to things here.’ And 
he took the measurements from me. A good lad, 
God keep him.” 

‘What was his name?” Gulko asked. 

“As if I knew! You know him, though. He’s one 
of your mechanics.” 

“Orlov?” 

“Orlov? No, not Orlov. I know Orlov. It wasn’t 
him. Ah, you know him well enough. His head’s 
all tousled. And he isn’t married.” 

“Markaryan?” 

‘What do you mean, Markaryan? As if I didn’t 
know Markaryan! Markaryan lives in the second 
settlement, and this lad lives at the centre.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t really matter,” Gulko said. 
“Go on.” 
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“What do you mean, it doesn’t matter? You 
know him all right. The one that goes around with 
Nyura.” 

“Which Nyura?”’ 

“The one that limps. Ah, you know—she runs 
the library. Yes, and he never eats a proper meal.” 

“Rakhmatullin?” 

“What’s wrong with you? Rakhmatullin broke 
with Nyura long ago. He married Vera, from the 
third settlement. This one’s all tousle-headed, and 
he never eats a proper meal. Leaves half his soup 
in the plate, and half his meat too. Always in a 
rush.” 

“Oh,” Gulko said. “Yes, I know him all mght. 
Tousle-headed, yes. Well, carry on.” 

Vasilisa Petrovna brightened. 

“There,” she cried. “And you said you didn't 
know him! How could you help but know him, 
when he’s one of your own mechanics? Well, then. 
He promised he’d take care of things, and I went 
back to my little girl, my little unlit candle. And 
when I got to where she lay, there was a bunch 
of flowers at her feet, little violet ones, the first 
spring blossoms. Someone had picked them and 
brought them there, some gentle soul. The driver 
of the water cart, maybe, or one of the tractor- 
drivers, or maybe a trailer hand. I never did find 
out. We’d made no friends yet, out at the farm. 
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How could we, when we'd only been there two 
days? And when I saw those flowers I broke down 
and cried, and the whole steppe echoed to my 
crying. And so I cried until the evening, when a 
cart came up with the coffin. Maybe they were 
short of boards, or maybe they truly didn’t know 
how, but the coffin was so deep and narrow, you 
couldn’t tell which end was the head and which 
the feet. ‘They'd planed it a little on the outside, 
and that was all the finishing it had. ‘What a queer 
shape you’ve made it,’ I said. ‘I’m afraid she won’t 
fit in.’ “She'll fit in all right, Mother,’ they said. 
‘We got in ourselves, by turns, and there’s plenty 
of room.’ But when we laid her there, my own 
darling, I turned out to be right. We couldn’t lay 
her down properly. It was too narrow. So we had 
to put her on her side, almost. Well—I’m leaving 
the farm now, Dimitry Prokofyevich, and believe 
it or not, I hold no grudges. I’ve got used to 
things here, and everything suits me. There’s only 
one thing I can’t seem to bear, and that’s the way 
my little girl hes in her grave, turned almost on 
her side. And that hurts me so, it just wrings my 
heart to think of it. 

“Ah, but that wasn’t all. There was still the 
grave to dig. Do you know that part of it? No? 
I thought you didn’t. We chose a little slope right 
by the river, so we wouldn’t have to carry her too 
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far. But we'd hardly started digging when along 
comes some bossy fellow and raises a row. ‘What 
do you think you’re doing?’ he yells. “Are you 
blind? Don’t you see the marker posts?’ ‘Marker 
posts? And what about them?’ ‘Field number seven. 
The tractors will be here any day now, to plough 
it up.’ Well, I’d have stood up to him, maybe, if 
things had been different, but that day I was all in 
a fog. ‘Where shall I go, then? I asked him. 
‘Where can I bury my little girl?’ “How am I to 
know?’ he says. ‘Whichever section you belong 
to, go bury her there.’ ‘But we don’t belong any- 
where yet. She only just started work, herding.’ ‘I 
don’t know anything about that, he says. ‘Only,’ 
he says, ‘you'd better not bury her here. Because,’ 
he says, ‘just as soon as the fuel arrives this whole 
field will be ploughed and sown, and not a trace 
left of your grave.’ So [ had to go running around 
again, trying to find a place for her grave. And 
there wasn’t any place, not anywhere. Grain fields, 
melon patches, experimental plots, roadways— 
everything all marked out. So I went to that tousle- 
head again. “They won’t let us dig anywhere,’ I 
told him. ‘What can I do? Put her back in the 
river?’ “Come along to the main office, Mother,’ 
he says. “We'll see if we can’t find something.’ 
So we went to the main office, and he looked over 
the plans, where it’s all worked out what’s sup- 
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posed to be where. He looked, and looked, and not 
a spot could he find. “hey’ve provided for every- 
thing,’ he says, ‘for the bathhouse and the bakery, 
and even the monument. But no sign of a ceme- 
tery. Just to think of it—open steppe wherever 
you look, and no place anywhere to bury the dead! 

“But then, thank goodness, Roman Semyonovich 
turned up. He gave them all a piece of his mind— 
that tousle-head of yours, and the carpenters. And 
then he says to me, ‘Vasilisa Petrovna,’ he says, 
‘if you have no objections, here’s where we'll bury 
her, where our park is going to be. Right at the 
centre, where all the paths come together; and in 
another few years, there will be willows and maples 
to shelter her.’ ”’ 

“A very good idea,” said Dimitry Prokofyevich. 

“And we'll not only bury her there,’ Roman 
Semyonovich says. ‘We'll set up a stone on her 
grave. A granite stone, with her name marked in 
gold, and the year—this glorious year of nineteen 
fifty-five. And when our town is built, everyone 
living here, whatever path he takes, will be sure 
to pass that stone, and it will remind him of the 
Youth Leaguers who gave up the comforts of 
home to come out here to the empty steppe. It 
will remind him that it wasn’t to picnic, 1t wasn’t 
for fun, as some of our contemporaries try to 
picture it, that our young people came out here 
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in the nineteen fifties. No, rt wasn’t for fun, 1 
was for battle, for the arduous, the glorious battle 
for communism. And maybe five years from now, 
somewhere in nineteen sixty, the people who live 
in the town we’re founding here will stop beside 
this granite stone to think about how they 
have lived their lives, and how to live them 
further.’ 

“Yes, he was very kind to me, our Roman Se- 
myonovich. ‘The band played when we were bury- 
ing my little girl, and the drummer was there and 
beat on his drum, and all over the farm, for one 
minute, every motor was hushed. That was the 
drivers’ idea. The trucks all stopped, and the trac- 
tors too.” 

The tears were pouring down Vasilisa Petrov- 
na’s cheeks. She got out her handkerchief, but in- 
stead of wiping her eyes tried to dry the tears 
that fell to the crumpled lapels of her jacket. 

“Only I wish they'd get around to setting up 
that stone,” she went on through her tears. “Be- 
cause the lettering on the wooden pyramid 1s all 
washed away, and the photograph too. Except for 
the eyes, no one but me can make out her face 
any more. Ah, how can I go away? How can I 
leave her there, all alone, heart of my heart!” 

“Well, crying won’t mend it,” Dimitry Prokofye- 
vich said. “You should have stayed and carried 
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on with your work, and not gone running off this 
way.” 

“Ah, but Pve got another daughter too, back at 
home on the Volga, just as stubborn and contrary 
as her sister. They were twins, the two of them, 
and their tempers alike as their faces. And how 
I’m going to tell her about her sister, how I’m 
going to face her... .” 

“Hold on, hold on. Do you mean to say your 
people at home don’t know?” 

“Tf they knew, what do you think I’d have 
stayed out here for, all the long summer? I’m 
afraid, Dimitry Prokofyevich, afraid to go home. 
The old man I can manage—he’s so old, he’s like 
a baby, for all his beard 1s white. But my daughter 
—how can I face her? How can I tell her? And I 
can’t keep it from her very long. If I don’t tell 
her in words, she'll guess it from my eyes. And 
when she finds out her sister's dead—ah, I can’t 
think what will happen! They loved each other 
so! And I know just what she’ll do. She'll drop 
everything and come straight out here, to our 
farm, to Sunnyside. And hire on as a herder, too— 
she’s that contrary. That’s the sort she 1s. Maybe, 
if someone would marry her, that might help. 
Only nobody seems to want to. My httle girls— 
the boys never did run after them. And then, last 
year, the whole village went mad. Such a dressed- 
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up city doll came out to work in our collective 
farm. She boards with our neighbours, just next 
door. And when she turns on her gramophone, the 
boys come crowding in from all over the farm. 
Our house is quict and pleasant, none of that 
crazy noise—well, and nobody ever looks in. Ah, 
well”—and she threw a significant look at her big 
suitcase—“we'll see now whose music plays the 
loudest.” 

While Vasilisa Petrovna was talking the sun had 
set, and the night had grown so dark that Alyona 
could hardly tell where the truck ended and the 
steppe began. 

The stars shone down, strewn every which way 
against the velvet blackness of the sky. 

There was no counting them, they were so many 
—some of them big and others oh, so tiny, little 
newborn things; some of them away up high, and 
others so low they almost touched the ground, 
turning now one side to the earth, and now the 
other, and one side was turquoise, and the other 
ruby. 

The full moon, in its gauzy sheen, hung motion- 
less, puffed up with self-importance. Like a pom- 
pous teacher at recess hour, it stared disapproving- 
ly at the merry twinkling of the stars around it. 

Vasilisa Petrovna was crying softly. 

Alyona knew that wooden pyramid, with the 
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low fence around it and the withered remnants 
of a huge wreath at its foot. She knew the photo- 
graph, too—faded by months of sun and rain un- 
til you could really make out nothing but a pair of 
resolute dark eyes. She had known all along that 
it was Vasilisa Petrovna’s daughter who lay buried 
there. But that had never kept her or her play- 
mates irom using the pyramid as a refuge in 
games of hide-and-seek, because there was hardly 
anything else in the park you could hide behind, 
except for a few drooping saplings, planted only 
that spring, that did not secm to flourish on the 
dry steppe soil. 

In all this time, Alyona had never really stopped 
to think about the girl who lay buried in the park. 
But now that Vasilisa Petrovna was leaving the 
farin for good, while her daughter must lie forever 
in the little plot marked by the wooden pyramid, 
Alyona felt so sorry, so piercingly sorry for this 
girl she had never known, that her eyes filled 
with tears. 

Leaning against the roof of the cab, she stared 
out into the darkness. 

Down the steppe road the headlights threw 
long blobs of yellow light, thinning gradually in 
the distance. 

Everything along the road seemed to shrink 
back from the too-brilliant light. ‘The bushes cast 
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black shadows, that quickly lengthened and 
crawled away. Little rounded stones came to life 
and scurried off the road. 

Looking harder, Alyona discovered that these 
were not stones at all, but gophers—come out by 
night, while the eagles were asleep, to glean the 
wheat grains lost by passing trucks. 

After a while Alyona’s thoughts began to wan- 
der. Shc forgot about Vasilisa Petrovna’s daughter, 
lying there under the wooden pyramid. One of 
the stars, big as a walnut, had caught her interest. 
How fast its needly rays reached down from away 
up there in the sky—how timidly they touched 
her eyelashes, trembling at her slightest movement 
—and hew cowardly their flight, the instant she 
dried her tears and opened up her eyes. 

Off ahead, very low in the sky, there were 
getting to be more and more stars. And with every 
turn of the truck wheels they shone clearer, bright- 
er, through the heavy darkness. Only, somehow, 
they didn't really seem to be stars at all. Instead 
of twinkling, they simply shone, clear and steady 
and bright. No, of course they weren’t stars! ‘They 
were street lights, a long line of them—a collective 
farm, Alyona decided, or maybe a machine and 
tractor station. 

Beyond the first line of lights a second, equally 
long and bright, appeared, and beyond that a 
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third. No, that was no machine and tractor sta- 
tion. It must be a town, and a big one, bigger far 
than Arik, or even Ribinsk. Tolya must have lost 
the way again, and brought them all to Moscow! 

Alyona was on the point of raising an alarm. 
But then she decided to wait, because there seemed 
to be something false, something unreal, about 
those glaring, unblinking hghts. Alyona wondered 
and wondered about it, and finally she understood. 
No glow hung over these strange lights—as if 
they were not really lights, but only reflections of 
light from the surface of some black, stagnant pool. 
The sky over them was just as dark as over the 
unht steppe—darker, perhaps. 

As the distance lessened, the lights sank lower 
and lower. 

Alyona had the feeling that the truck was roll- 
ing down a gentle incline towards a great, glitter- 
ing city, sprawled in the shelter of a spacious 
valley. 

The truck rolled on, never slackening its speed, 
straight at the glittering city. The hnes of lights, 
lighting nothing, came swiftly nearer, so near at 
last that it seemed the truck must inevitably crash 
against some fence or building. 

Alyona was just about to scream at Tolya to 
be careful—but suddenly the hghts began to dim, 
fading away into the night. 
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The nearest line of lights disappeared altogether; 
and then, while Alyona was still puzzling over that, 
the second line began to recede, away and away, 
still sending out its cold, reflected light. And then 
that distant light, too, dimmed and was gone, and 
everything was dark again, except for the glaring 
headlight beams, piercing the darkness and them- 
selves pierced through and through by incandes- 
cent insect swarms. 

More and more smoothly, more and more gen- 
tly, the truck rolled on over the steppe. ‘The sound 
of the wheels died away, and the talk of the 
grown-ups. The baby, too, fell still. Alyona was 
getting sleepier and sleepier. 

Once more the truck rose into the air and flew 
along over the steppe on noiseless wings, and the 
wheels turned lazily, all in different directions, 

Up in the sky it was still night and stars, but 
down below, on the ground, it was so light you 
could make out every bush, every pebble. 

Now and again the truck would be enveloped 
in white smoke. Alyona tried to explain to Vasi- 
lisa Petrovna that there was nothing to be afraid 
of, that this was not smoke, but simply a cloud, an 
ordinary cloud, because when planes or cars went 
flying in the sky they always had to cut through 
a cloud or two. 

Vasilisa Petrovna did not answer. 
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Alyona thought that very queer, and turned 
around to look. 

Vasilisa Petrovna was not there. There was no- 
body there at all—not Gulko, nor Stepan, nor even 
Stepan’s dog. They were all gone. 

And the truck flew on, higher and higher, and 
the higher it got the brighter everything became 
down on the ground, and the darker up in the sky. 

Familiar music sounded down below. 

Alyona looked over the side of the truck. Away, 
away down—the way you see things through the 
wrong end of a pair of opera glasses—she recog- 
nised the concrete ring of the well, and the herd 
of horses, and the kindly herdsman on his shaggy 
mount. 

A gramophone stood on the ground beside the 
well, with a record whirling on it. A pair of danc- 
ers were skipping merrily. 

Alyona looked harder, and soon recognised the 
dancers. They were Vasilisa Petrovna and Gulko, 
and it was the Omsk polka they were dancing. 
Vasilisa Petrovna managed very well, up on her 
toes all the time, her pinkies stiffly extended. Gul- 
ko, though, was a little clumsy, because he had his 
yellow brief case stuck under his arm, and it kept 
getting in his way. 

They were enjoying themselves immensely. At 
every turn Gulko would nod and say solemnly, 
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“That was nice.” And Vasilisa Petrovna was sing- 
ing, in time with the music, “All the pretty pic- 
tures Still for us to see, All the houses still to build, 
All the songs to sing!” 

The music slowed. The gramophone was run- 
ning down. Vasilisa Petrovna and Gulko, too, 
slowed their steps, until they were hardly moving 
—as if they were dancing in deep water. They 
couldn't understand what was wrong, and they 
got angry and started quarrelling. Gulko kept 
asking, “What’s the name?” And Vasilisa Petrov- 
na stuck her tongue out at him. And her tongue 
was all spotted with ink. 

Alyona hated to see them angry and quarrelling, 
and so she grabbed the gramophone crank and be- 
gan winding as fast as she could. How she came 
to be down there, and where the truck had got 
to, she did not know. And anyway, she hadn’t the 
time to wonder about it. She had to get that gramo- 
phone wound before she could bother her head 
with anything else. 

The black disc that was the record began to 
whirl faster. ‘The music regained its spirit. Vasi- 
lisa Petrovna, smiling bashfully, held out her hand 
to Gulko, the pinkie still protruding elegantly, and 
again they began to dance, skipping and twirling 
and having a wonderful time. 
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That was all very well. Only the gramophone 
was Clearly out of order. ‘The minute Alyona stopped 
winding, the record would slow down again, 
and the music lose its cheer. And then Gulko and 
Vasilisa Petrovna would stop dancing and start 
quarrelling. And to keep them from quarrelling, 
Alyona had to wind and wind and wind. She 
wound an hour, and two, and three. Her fingers 
went numb, and still she wound, and the strains 
of the Omsk polka floated merrily over the steppe. 
For just one minute she let go the crank, to brush 
the sweat from her flushed cheeks, and again the 
music slowed sadly down. Gulko and Vasilisa Pe- 
trovna turned impatiently on Alyona, and she set 
hastily to work again. What was she to do? Her 
shoulder ached unbearably. She was rapidly weak- 
ening. She could not keep it up much longer. Yet 
she must not stop. What was she to do? 

And then someone came softly up and stopped 
behind her. Her heart swelled joyously. She knew 
who it was. But she dared not admit it, even to 
herself. 

She shut her eyes tight and turned away. 

“Js that you?” she asked. 

“Of course it’s me,” the familiar voice replied. 
“Open your eyes and look.” 

Alyona opened her eyes. And there was the 
glittering coin on the tanned chest, and the white 
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teeth, and the laughing eyes. The herdboy laughed 
and held out his hand to her, inviting her to dance. 
But Alyona wistfully explained that she could not 
dance—that she could not leave the gramophone, 
because if she did the music would stop and then 
Gulko would quarrel again with Vasilisa Petrov- 
na. The boy only laughed the louder, looking 
straight into her eyes. What was he laughing at? 
Alyona looked around. No sign of Gulko any- 
where, nor of Vasilisa Petrovna either. And no 
gramophone anywhere in sight. Only she, Alyona, 
and this sunburnt boy, alone in the deserted steppe, 
and “240” scratched on the ground at their feet. 

Alyona flushed. What a baby the boy must think 
her, for talking such silly nonsense! And to show 
she wasn’t a baby she said, “The Battle of Poltava 
was fought in seventeen nine.” 

The boy smiled. Loud music poured down from 
the sky, glassy, tumbling sounds, a few times re- 
peated, and then the measured, confident striking 
of the hour. When the last stroke had died away 
there was a tiny pause, and then, somewhere very 
near, the slow, majestic strains that Alyona had 
so often heard by radio. 

The boy nodded at her pleasantly and heid out 
his hand. She laughed. As if you could dance to 
such music! It came from Moscow, from the 
Kremlin tower. It was to be listened to, not danced. 
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She tried to make him understand—only, some- 
how, she could hardly see him any more. It was 
getting darker, and in the midst of the darkness 
hung huge, bright windows, open wide. 

The music grew louder. The boy had disap- 
peared. 

‘Where's he gone to?” Alyona whispcred plain- 
tively. 

“Here! ‘Take hold!’—that was Vasilisa Petrov- 
na, thrusting into Alyona’s hands her pile of school- 
books, tied together with electric cord. “And now 
get down. Here’s the station, and we've got plenty 
to do—tickets, and luggage, and all the rest. Get 
down. You can have your sleep out when we get 
on the train.” 

The music broke sharply off, with the click of a 
turned-off loudspeaker. A telephone rang in the 
bright room behind one of the big windows, and 
an unfamihar voice said into the receiver, “Track 
number six.” Somewhere very near, an engine 
whistled. 

Wide awake now, Alyona finally understood. 
They had arrived. The truck was standing by the 
railway station at Arik. There was no one in the 
truck. They’d all got out while she was still asleep. 
She ought to get out too, only the loss of that 
sunburnt herdboy left her too sad to move. 

“Alyona! Where’ve you got to?” Vasilisa Pe- 
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trovna called out of the darkness. “The Lord for- 
give us, what a child!” 

“If you knew what a dream I had, Auntie Vasi- 
lisa,’ Alyona mumbled sleepily, when she was 
finally down on firm ground. “I had to wind a 
gramophone all the time, and then—”’ 

“I slept like a log myself,’ Vasilisa Petrovna 
said. “And the dreams I had—ridges, and a river. 
A river means talk, and ridges—they mean trou- 
ble.” 

“They've searched me out even here,’ Gulko 
broke in, coming up to them from somewhere. “A 
phone call from the Kara-Tau District Gommittee. 
That Elsa, the dentist girl—I’m to stop off for her 
there on my way back. She’s got what she was 
after. Well, good luck to you.” 

And, absorbed in what must have been terribly 
important thoughts, he shook hands with Vasilisa 
Petrovna and even—as if she were grown-up— 
with Alyona! 

Then he got in beside Tolya, and the empty 
truck rumbled away down the cobble-stoned street. 
Soon its red rear light disappeared around a 
corner. 

Alyona and Vasilisa Petrovna went into the big 
station waiting-room. A train had just come in, 
and a crowd of passengers, laden with parcels, 
knapsacks, suitcases, was pouring towards the exit. 
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‘Hold on to me,” Vasilisa Petrovna commanded, 
elbowing her way through the crowd. “And keep 
your eyes in front of you. There’s nothing to stare 
at here. Where's our luggage got to? Ah, the Lord 
preserve us, where's that Nastya? Look over that 
way—is that her? No, it’s not. Wait—yes, it’s her!” 

The luggage was piled up beside a bench, with 
Nastya on guard beside it. 

“All safe?” Vasilisa Petrovna demanded. “The 
sultcase? And Sonya’s parcel? Everything safe? 
Well, then, Nastya, you go straight to the mothers’ 
room. T’ake the baby and run straight there, and 
I don’t care how you do it, whether you cry or 
whether you scream, but you’ve got to get us 
three berths. No—wait a minute. You stay here 
and watch the luggage, and Ill try the first-aid 
room. Maybe what’s wrong with me can get us 
our tickets out of turn.” 

“Auntie Vasilisa,’ Alyona called plaintively. 

“What now?” 

“Y can’t forget. ‘hose dates, and verses, and all 
that. Even in my dreams.” 

“Well, I suppose it can’t be helped. I’ve caught 
them too, those verses of yours. Sit around saying 
them over and over to myself, like a very half-wit. 
Here’—and she thrust a crumpled ruble into Alyo- 
na’s hand—“go buy yourself some ice-cream.” 

And Vasilisa Petrovna hurried off. 
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The stream of passengers from the train was 
still pouring through the waiting-room. Suddenly 
Alyona caught sight of Stepan’s spotted dog. It 
was capering around a handsome young woman, 
jumping up to lick her hands, or, when it missed 
thein, the luggage she was carrying. The woman 
was tall and slender. Her face was proud, her gait 
determined. A bright kerchief was tied carelessly 
under her chin. Stepan strode behind her, carry- 
ing two heavy suitcases. He turned his eyes away 
as he passed Nastya, as if he were embarrassed 
at having so beautiful a wife. 

Looking after them, Alyona thought to herself 
that as soon as she grew up she must get herself 
just so bright a kerchief, and tie it just so care- 
lessly under her chin. And then she would search 
out the herdboy with the glittering coin on his 
chest, and dance the Omsk polka with him every 
Sunday. 

“Here, little girl, you’re not supposed to sleep 
in here,’ came the voice of some station official, 
frightening Alyona’s dreams away. 

But a man on the next bench—had he nothing 
better to do?—called the official over and ex- 
plained to him that it was wrong to scold these 
people, that they had come a long way by truck 
and were tired and needed rest. Why scold at 
them? It was only on the surface that they seemed 
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such simple, ordinary people. Actually, they were 
not at all simple and anything but ordinary, be- 
cause it wasn’t to themselves their lives were de- 
voted, to their own selfish ends, but to the good 
of the people, to the people’s future. ‘The work they 
were doing was a great and far from ordinary 
work, a work such as no one before them had ever 
tried to do—building a huge state farm on the 
virgin soil. Why, then, should anyone scold at 
them? Yes, and the station official himself—was 
he a simple, ordinary person, if you got down to 
it? Did not he, too, want to be treated with respect 
and tact? 

The man’s voice was deep and pleasant, and he 
talked as if he were telling fairy-tales. Alyona 
listened awhile, half asleep, but she was dreaming 
again before he finished. 

Happy journey, Alyona! 
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